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In connection with the Sunday-school lesson on the 
source of evil, Dr. George Dana Boardman shows that 
“the heart is its own laboratory ;” and that a man is 
responsible not only for what he does, but for what he is. 


As the year advances, there is a growing satisfac- 
tion in the unbroken study of the Gospel of Mark. 
This Gospel is peculiarly suited to this plan of study ; 
and the wisdom of the Lesson Committee in the 
arrangement is now apparent to many who questioned 
or doubted it at the time of its first announcement. 

Whatever may be said for or against Sunday-school 
winter vacations, everybody will be ready to admit 
that now is a good time to end them for this year. 
This is the heart of the season for starting Sunday- 
schools—which are not already in running order. If 
ever we know of a good time for beginning a Sun- 
day-school vacation, we will call attention to the fact. 


Added light is thrown on the ceremonial ablutions 
and lavations of the Jews, as referred to in the lesson 
for April 30, on The Tradition of Men, by an article 
from the pen of Rabbi Gersoni, of Chicago, which 
will not fail of an interest to our readers. Rabbi 
Gersoni was formerly editor of the Jewish Advance, 
and is now editor of The Maceabean; and he is 
farther known as the translator of some of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s poems into Hebrew. 

There is a fitness in Dr. Chambers’s conspectus of 
the Garfield sermon-literature, in conjunction with the 
review in the department of “ Books and Writers” of 
the more prominent Garfield memorial eulogies. The 





death of a great man, of one who is good as well as 
y | great, often brings, as one of its results, an important 
contribytion to the literature of the nation ; for the 
best thinkers and writers are thereby moved to their 
best efforts in expression of their best thoughts and 
emotions. 


President Arthur deemed the “Chinese bill” as 


passed by Congress “a breach of our national faith ;” | ; 


and he interposed his veto to prevent this dishonor. 


In this light, it was not a question of expediency, 


but of absolute duty, that the President should refuse 
his assent to this measure. A breach of national 
faith is never anything less than a crime; and when 
it comes to the point that an individual or a nation 
cannot preeerve its life without dishonor and crime, that 
life had better end. Neither individual nor national 
life is worth preserving at the cost of integrity. 


The superiority of total abstinence over moderate 
drinking, as a matter of prudence and expediency, 
was as distinctly recognized in the wine-drinking 
days of the ancient Jews as it is by sensible and 
cautious Christians in our time. “A Nazarite should 
go round about, rather than come near, a vineyard,” 
was one of the proverbs of the rabbinical age. A 
Nazarite was one who as an act of religious devotion 
was to abstain totally from the mildest native wines 
of the East, and to drink no “liquor of grapes, nor 
eat moist grapes, or dried ;” “nothing that is made 
of the vine tree from the kernels even to the husk.” 
This being the extent of his obligation, the rabbins 
declared that he would better give the whole vine- 
yard a wide berth. Or, to paraphrase it for our day, 
The safer way is to be on the other side of the street 
from a bar-room or a beer-shop. 


Tt is not easy for any one of us to say whether it 
would really be preferable, all things considered, for 
him to live longer, or to die at once—simple a ques- 
tion as that might seem. Paul knew as much on 
both sides of this question as any man could while 
still in the flesh ; for he had had more bright glimpses 
of the other world, and more varied experiences in 
this one, than other men: but Ae was “in a strait 
betwixt the two, having the desire to depart and be 
with Christ,” knowing that to be “ very far better” 
of the two—better if he looked to his own comfort 
merely ; yet feeling it to be more needful for others 
that he should “abide in the fiesh” awhile longer. 
If Paul was im a strait on this question, who of us 
can say which alternative he ought to choose for 
himself? Well is it that this question is not left to 
us to settle ; that it is never a debatable one with the 
trustful child of God... 

“ Which shall I ettie-Ivnd: to live for Christ, 

Or dying, die to him—which shall I choose ? 

Whichever of the twain shall to thy glory be, 

That, Lord, I pray thou wilt appoint for me!” 
One thing, however, is settled beyond a question: 
that whether we live or die we are—or ought to be— 
the Lord’s; doing with all our heart that which is 
for his glory, assured that that, and that only, is for 
our truest good. 


Children are inclined to philosophize ; quite as much 
so, and to quite as good a purpvse, as their seniors. 
And children’s philosophizing, like that of older 


| course. 





people, is liable to be influenced by their personal 
preferences and prejudices, They are apt to think 
that that which is disagreeable would better be left 
out of life’s experiences ; and that the pleasing things 
of life are the things most to be desired. A little 
girl just six years old was recently philosophizing 
over the joys and trials of lifeasa whole. “Mamma,” 
she said, “ I think the most discouraging word there 
is, is ‘If.’ When I want to. go down town, it’s ‘ Jf 
it’s pleasant ;’ when I want to go to Sunday-school 
next Sunday, it’s ‘Jf I’m well enough ;’ when I want 
a new doll, it’s ‘Jf ’'m a good girl;’ it’s Jf, and Jf, 
and Jf, all the time.” . And then the child added, for 
the other side of the account, “I think the word that 
gives me most comfort, mamma, is ‘ Yes.’ When I 
ask for something, and you say right out, ‘ Yes,’ I 
like that.” There it is: the comfort of the uncon- 
ditional ; and the annoyance of the cdnditional. How 
often a conditional “If” does stand in the way of 
our attainment! What a satisfaction there is in the 
unconditional “ Yes”! That little girl ought to 
know—but will she learn it?—that the richest bless- 
ings are sometimes covered by an “If;” and that 
“No” is often vastly better than “Yes.” “Jf thou 
canst believe, all things are possible to him that 
believeth.” “Jf in this life only we have hoped in 
Christ, we are of all men most pitiable.” ‘“ Thou 
shalt not” is a better word of God to us than “Thou 
mayest ” world be, at many a pondering poiut in life’s 
“Tf sinners entice thee”—do not say Yes. 
If only Eve and her descendants had never said Yes 
to the Enticer, what a different world this would be. 
God’s conditions and God’s barriers are among God’s 
greatest proofs of goodness toward his children. But 
how slow we are to realize this, It is as hard to get 
above the weaknesses of a child’s philosophy as it is 
to get above the strength of a child’s faith. 





SECURING YOUR SCHOLARS’ CO-WORK. 

Inasmuch as teaching is essentially a twofold 
process, the two parties to the process must work 
together to a common end, or the provess can make ~ 
no advance toward completion. 

On the one hand there muss be a teacher; on the 
other hand there must be a scholar. The teacher 
must know whom he is to teach, what he is to teach, 
and how he is to teach, before he is qualified even 
to take his place as a teacher. Then, when he is 
befere his scholar, and his scholar is before him, 
there is something fer each party to do separately, 
and something for the two parties to do in common. 
The scholar must give his attention. Without this 
gift on his part, he cannot rightiy call himself, or be 
called, a scholar: he might, indeed, as well not be in 
the class at all, so far as acquiring knowledge is 
concerned. The teacher must make clear what he 
would cause the scholar to know; must declare truth 
in language and in # manner adapted to his scholar. 
Unless he does this, he fails at a vital point im the 
distinctive and separate work of a teacher in the 
teaching process. But when all this has beer done, 
there yet remains the common work of teacher and 
scholar; their eo-work, to complete the teaching pre- 
cess. Unless teacher and schojar co-operate, to make 
that which the teacher proffexs an actual possession 
of the scholar, the attempt at teaching is only an 
attempt—an unsuccessful attempt. Without the 
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scholar’s co-work, the best “teacher” on earth can 
never be a teacher. 

Mental philosophers are agreed, that the human 
mind cannot make knowledge its own without an 
effort ; cannot add to its permanent treasures by mere 
passive hearing, or by unexerted sight. It is even 
claimed by many, that one never really knows a thing 
untfl he has in some way reproduced or reshaped it 
by speaking, or writing, or at least by a conscious 
act of the will. We certainly hear a great many 
sounds without learning their character or meaning ; 
and we certainly have a great many sights pass 
before our eyes without our learning their features or 
substance. Who of us have learned the tone of 
every voice we have heard as we passed along a 
crowded city street, or the peculiar sound of every 
clang and rattle of machinery which may have 
dinned our ears? Who of us have learned the gen- 
eral appearance of every person whom we have seen 
in places of public resort, or of all the rocks or trees 
or buildings on which our eyes may have rested as 
we journeyed from place to place? Who of us have 
learned all the truths declared in our hearing, or all 
the facts we have read in books ‘or papers? Who of 
us can say that we ever learned anything, so that it 
became our actual mental possession, without some 
effort or other ; without consciously opening our 
mind to take it in; without reaching after it, in order 
that it might become our own? ., 

We hear a sermon; we are attentive to it; we 
understand it: but are its truths ali made our own ? 
Can we always so know its text, or its plan, or its 
main subject, that we can tell them to another, the 
next week, or the next day? One thing is sure: if 
we go directly home, while that sermon is fresh in 
our mind, and repeat its substance, or its main points, 
to some one else; or if we make a written note of its 
text and its teachings,—we are far more likely to have 
thus much of it as our own for years to come. If we 
hear a good story and laugh over it heartily, it does 
not follow that we shall be able to recall its details 
as long as we remember our laugh at it: but if we 
have ourselves told the story over, two or three times, 
it is one of our own stock of stories as it never was 
before. To tell another any truth we have read 
or heard ; to try to explain it to some one who did not 
understand it; or to attempt to put that truth to some 
practical purpose, renders the truth clearer in our 
mind, and gives us a hold upon it, as no passive appre- 
ciation of that truth could have done. So of our 
experience in a Bible class: we may not recall what 
tue teacher said to us; but we always remember 
what we said to him, even though it were an utterly 
fresh thought to which we then gave expression. In 
opening our mind from within, in order to give out 
our view of this truth, we made a way for the truth’s 
entrance into depths which could be disclosed only 
from within. 

It is no mere modern suggestion, that there is no 
mental getting and holding except through, or in 
conjunction with, some mental giving or doing. 
Cicero states this truth in his Docendo discimus—By 
teaching we learn ; by giving out we take in. John 
Locke, in his famous Essay on Education, declares, 
“Tt is not enough to cram ourselves with a great load 
of collections ; unless we chew them over again, 
will not give us strength and nourishment.” And 
President Porter says, of the simple matter of read- 
ing—which might be supposed to give, in itself, suffi- 
cient mental activity to secure instruction: “ To 
remember what we read, we must make it our own : 
we must think with the author, rethinking his 
thoughts, following his facts, assenting to or rejecting 
his reasonings, and entering into the very spirit of 
his emotions and purposes.” Indeed, in no branch 
of learning, can any attainment be made without the 
intelligent and active co-work of the learner. 

It is true that there is a difference of opinion 
among educators, as to the relative value of the ciass- 
recitation system and the lecture system, in the teach- 
ing of advanced scholars in our colleges and uni- 
versities ; but the most zealous advocate of the leeture 





system would never claim that the lecturer could 
impart instruction to a body of purely passive hearers. 
The®idea of the lecture-system in the realm of secular 
education, presupposes the readiness of all the hear- 
ers to make an intelligent ¢ffort at acquiring the 
knowledge which the lecturer proffers. In this effort, 
the taking of notes, and the submitting to a subse- 
quent examination on the subject of the lecture, 
commonly plays an important part; and always the 
hearer who is found to have learned most from a 
lecture is one who has exerted himself in co-work 
with his teacher in the teaching process by the lecture 
plan. And this lecture-system is advocated by its 
partisans only for advanced pupils; for those who 
are already practiced in the habit of intelligent co- 
work with their teachers in the acquisition of know]l- 
edge. Who would think of attempting to teach the 
alphabet, or the multiplication-table, or the rules of 
grammar, or the spelling and defining of words, by a 
series of lectures to a group of passive and listless 
children? Whoever would attempt this, would 
simply make the mistake that any teacher makes, 
who acts on the supposition that he can ever teach 
any truth to any scholar without that scholar’s 
co-work with him. 

Just here is the difference between “teaching” 
and “preaching.” Preaching can be all on one side ; 
teaching cannot be. A man may preach whether 
anybody hears or not. Noman can teach unless 
some one learns. A preacher can do all the work— 
he often does do it—in his service. It takes two to 
complete a teacher’s service. A distinguished theo- 
logical professor defined good preaching as “an ani- 
mated dialogue, with one part left out.’”’ In teaching, 
there must be some animation on the part of both par- 
ticipants in the imaginary dialogue—or in the real one. 
Preaching may have a part in teaching—and again 
it may not have. Whether it does or not, depends 
upon the part the hearer takes or lacks in it. When 
God sent Ezekiel as a preacher to the children of 
Israel, he said to him: “I do send thee unto them; 
and thou shalt say unto them, Thus saith the Lord 
God. And they, whether they will hear, or whether 
they will forbear, (for they are a rebellious house,) 
yet shall know that there hath been a prophet among 
them.” Here it was promised that Ezekiel should 
be a preacher of the whole message of God, whether 
his hearers were active or passive; but there was no 
promise that he should be a teacher beyond causing 
his hearers to know that he had been among them 
with a proffer of instruction. That is the mission of 
a good many preachers at the present day; and that 
is the extent of their teaching. Their hearers know 
that the preacher has been among them ; and that is 
all they do know. This must often answer for a 
preacher’s service. It ought never to answer for a 
teacher’s work. 

Of course it will be said, as over against this view 
of truth, that even where nothing is remembered of 
a sermon, or a lecture, or a lesson, the passive hearer 
may have been a gainer through the declaration of 
truth to him. There are two venerable stories which 
are likely to be recalled in this connection: the one, 
of the Scotch woman who likened the effect of her 
pastor’s preaching to the constant wetting of the new 


they | linen she had spread on the green in the sunlight, 


and which was all the while bleaching under this 
process, although the water itself left no trace, save 
in its effect; the other, of the man’s basket, with 
which he sought to dip up water from a running 
stream, and although he brought away no water by 
his effort, his basket was thoroughly cleansed thereby. 
These two stories have done stalwart service as 
mental opiates and comforting soul-nervines, to sev- 
eral generations of sluggish hearers, who had never 
learned even a sermon-text, or a Bible-truth, in a 
whole year’s church attendance. Nor have they 
failed of conveying a comforting lesson to many a 
faithful preacher, in the assurance that he has done 
good to such hearers by the influence of his preach- 
ing, even though it has had no part in the work of 
their instruction. Moreover, professed “ teachers’; 





have often found solace in the suggestion of these 
stories, even while they aimed at instruction rather 
than at influence, in their “ teaching.” 

Cleansing a mind is one thing ; furnishing a mind 
is quite another thing. When a mind has been so 
influenced by preaching, that its interior is no longer 
“unclean,” but “empty, swept, and garnished,” then 
comes the question: What is to fill it? Are seven or 
eight evil spirits to find a dwelling there? or is it to 
be the abode of those scriptures which are “ profitable 
for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion which is in righteousness: that the man of God 
may be complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work”? The answer to these questions 
depends, under God, on the co-work of the teacher 
and the scholar in the line of the teacher’s 
purpose. A bleached rag and an empty basket are 
poor similes for a well-instructed scholar. If you 
are satisfied with such work as they suggest, you fall 
short of even an intelligent attempt at true teaching. 
If you would have your scholar filled with that 
which is good, as well as emptied of that which is 
evil, you must see toit that he and you co-work to 
that desirable end. 

Teaching is not the only work of a teacher ; nor 
is teaching always a teacher’s best work: but noth- 
ing short of teaching is, or ever can be, teaching. 
You may influence and impress a scholar by your 
character and by your words, without any co-work 
on his part. You cannot teach him, unless he and 
you work together to make his own that which you 
would fain cause him to know. You may have ten 
scholars in your class, and influence and impress 
them all, even while they seem listless and passive ; 
you can teach only so many of the ten as are learners 
through their intelligent appropriation of the truth 
you declare to them. How many scholars are there 
in your class? How many of these are learners? 
These two questions indicate the real test of your 
teaching power. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Those superintendents who have no teachers’-meeting 
are not likely to find rest in this life, so long as they read 
The Sunday School Times. Here comes another dig at 
them. This time it is from a good woman, who is a 
teacher in a Baptist Sunday-school in the interior of 
South Carolina. She says: 

Feeling a great interest in Sunday-school work, I would like 
to hear as much about teachers’ meetings as I can. We have 
tried the plan, and find it indispensible. I agree with any one 
who says it is a poor superintendent that does not afford some- 
thing of the kind. Some one has said that such a man is not 
ready to die ; I say he is not fit to live, much less to have charge 
of a Sunday-school. I say this because our school has pros- 
pered so much better since we have followed the plan: every 
teacher has taken more interest, and it has been beneficial to all. 

Superintendents who come under this condemnation, 
have yet time to prepare for life, and to live to a purpose, 
by starting a teachers’ meeting, and sticking at it as long 
as they live. 


Nothing is farther from our purpose than any depre= 
ciation of the Family in our zeal for the Sunday-school. 
Yet we find ourselves taken to task, by a Central New 
York correspondent, for disregarding the marriage rela- 
tion, in the choice of hymns and tunes for The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Here is the charge: 

Has your musical editor’s attention been called to the fact, 
that words that have been married tc a tune, and a tune mar- 
ried te words, should not be divorced? In the hymn for Lesson I. 
of the Second Quarter, both have been done. Who wants to 
sing with ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee” anything but its own 
words? or who wants to sing with the words “ Saviour, thy 
dying love,”’ anything but the tune first printed with it in Pure 
Gold and in Gospel ‘Hymns No. 1? 

Now the fact is, that the case in question seems to 
be one of musical bigamy; for there were two mar- 
riages of the hymn referred to at about the same date, 
and which marriage is alone to be recognized will per- 
hapsadmit of discussion. The hymn beginning ‘Saviour, 
thy dying love,” was written by the Rev. Dr. 8S. Dryden 
Phelps. In “The Baptist Praise Book,” of which Dr. 
Phelps was an editor4this hymn of his was published to 
be sung with Dr. Lowell Mason’s familiar tune “ Bethany” 
—a tune to which “Nearer, my God, to thee” is some- 
times, but not always, sung. This hymn-book was copy- 
righted in 1871. One declaration of its editors in their 
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introduction was, “Especial care has been given to the 
adaptation of hymns and tunes ;” and who would suppose 
that good Dr. Phelps was making this statement while 
tearing apart a legally married hymn and tune—especially 
as the wife in the case was his own daughter? It is true 
that the same hymn appears in affectionate consort with 
another tune by the Rev. Dr. Robert Lowrie, in “ Pure 
Gold ”—also copyrighted in 1871. Both establishments 
have been kept up to the present date. Our charitable 
conclusion is that in this case, instead of the twain being 
one, the husband-tune is twain? 


It is sometimes well for us to know that we cannot 
know. When it is clear to us that certain things can 
never be clear to anybody, we are less likely to wonder 
that they are not already clear to everybody. Bible- 
chronology is one of the things that commonly has 
largest relative prominence in the minds of those who 
know least about it. A difference of opinion between 
two commentators on a point of chronology in the Bible 
narrative is ordinarily more of a stumbling-block to 
those who have never had occasion to know the hopelers 
tangle in which the thread of that narrative has been 
found by the closest scholars of the centuries. Almost 
constantly inquiries are coming to us in this line of per- 
plexity. Here, for example, is a call from a Maine 
subscriber, who writes : 

In The Sunday School Times for Mafch 11, in Jerome’s 
Prologue to the Four Gospels, is this statement: “ Mark nar- 
rated those things more according to fidelity of facts than to 
their order.” On the same page Professor Riddle, in his Mark 
and his Gospel, says: “ This Gospel deals mainly with facts 
arranged in chronological order.” Which of these statements 
are we to receive as correct ? 

Well, that is a question for you to decide. As the 
peep show man said, to the boy who wanted to know 
which was Napoleon and which was Wellington in his 
picture of the battle of Waterloo: “Just which you 
please. You pays your money, and you takes your 
choice.” Jerome was a good man, and he had his opin- 
ions. Professor Riddle is a good man, and he has his 
opinions. But neither Jerome nor Professor Middle 
could settle a question of this kind without fuller infor- 
mation than either of them ever claimed to possess. It 
is the privilege of every Bible student to prefer Jerome’s 
opinion, or Professor Riddle’s, concerning the prominence 
given by Mark to the chronological order of events in his 
Gospel.” Of one thing we may be sure, each of the four 
inspired evangelists had a specia/ purpose in the preparation 
of his Gospel ; and no one of them had the purpose of a mere 
chronological record of the life of Jesus. The attempt 
to harmonize fully all the events described or referred to 
in any of the Gospels, so as to make one plain story out 
of the four, have ‘so far failed of any such success as to 
command the universal approval of scholars. Referring 
to obvious difficulties in the way of harmonizing certain 
portions of the four records, Professor Plumptre says: 
““We are compelled by these facts to admit the almust 
entire absence of any trustworthy notes of chronological 
sequence, beyond the grouping, in some cases, of a few 
conspicuous incidents.” And Canon Farrar, considering 
the question whether it is “possible to construct a har- 
mony of the Gospels, which shall remove all the difficul- 
ties” presenting themactves, says: “It is, perhaps, a 
sufficient answer to this question, that scarcely any two 
authorities agree in the schemes which have been elabo- 
rated for the purpose. A host of writers, in all Christian 
nations, have devoted years—some of them have devoted 
well-nigh their whole lives—to the consideration of this 
and of similar questions, and have yet failed to come to 
any agreement, or to command any general consent.” 
An illustration of this difficulty in arranging a harmony 
is found in the differences of scholars over the question, 
raised in a recent lesson of the International series, 
whether Jesus was once or twice rejected at Nazareth. 
In favor of the single rejection theory are such scholars 
as Lange, Bleek, Alford, Geikie, Farrar, and others; 
while against it are Meyer, Steir, Robinson, Andrews, 
Tischendorf, Ellicott, Riddle, and others. Nowhere in 
the record is there any statement of a two-fold rejection ; 
and to tlre writer of this note it seems, that if the simple 
Bible text were taken by itself, a two-fold rejection would 
not be thought of by any scholar. Yet the attempt to 
straighten out the chronology of the evangelists—who 
intentionally soared above the chronology of events 
they were grouping for a great purpose—has inclined 
many scholars to the opinion that the rejection was 
duplicated. On this point, as on many another in the 
Bible record, there are sure to be differences of opinion 
shown by writers for The Sunday School Times ; and we 
shall make no attempt to harmonize these writers in this 
sphere ofopinion. :, 





THE HOME-LAND. 
BY LUCY J. RIDER. 


O Home-land! O Home-land! 
I close my weary eyes, 

And let the happy vision 
Before my spirit rise. 


O Home-iand! O Home-land ! 
No lonely heart is there, 

No rush of blinding anguish 
No slowly dropping tear. 

Now, like an infant crying 
Its mother’s face to see, 

O Mother-land, O Home-land, 
I stretch my arms to thee ! 


O Home-land! O Home-land! 
No moaning of the sick, 

No erying of the weary, 
No sighing of the weak. 

But sound of children’s voices, 
And shout of saintly song, 

Are heard, thy happy highways, 
And golden streets along. 


O Home-land! O Home-land ! 
The veil is very thin 
That stretches thy dear meadows 
And this cold world between ; 
A breath aside may blow it, 
A heart-throb burst it through, 
And bring, in one glad moment, 
Thy happy lands to view. 


O Home-land! O Home-land! 
One—Chief of all thy band, 
One— altogether lovely, 
One—Lord of all the land, 
Stands, eager, at the gateway ; 
The bridegroom waits his bride ; 
And resting on his bosom, 
“T shall be satisfied.” 





THE HEART ITS OWN LABORATORY. 


BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


We hear a great deal said in our day about the doctrine 
of environment. “Circumstances,” we are told, “make 
the man;” “Life is a modification of matter;” 
“Thinking is matter in motion;” “The brain secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile;” ‘The difference 
between a good man and a bad man is mainly a difference 
in molecular organization ;” “The affections are of an 
eminently glandular nature;” “ Not as aman thinketh 
in his heart, but as he eateth, so is he;” “Character is 
the aggregate of surroundings, the sum-total of parents, 
nurse, place, time, air, light, food, etc.” 

Now this doctrine of environment is in a certain sense 
entirely trae. The mind does not more certainly act on 
the body than the body on the mind. It is impossible 
for a starving man to feel blithe. Exalted as our general 
Christian character may be, it is not possible to enjoy 
spiritual worship in an ill-ventilated sanctuary, amid din 
and distraction, under stress of dyspepsia, amid the 
qualms of sea-sickness. The law of heredity is a painful 
instance of the doctrine of environment... God pity the 
children born of dissolute or criminal parents! 

But the doctrine of environment means, or at least 
tends to mean, more than this. It tends toteach that.sin 
is not so much a crime as a misfortune,-not) so. much 
guilt as disease. Thus it tends to obliterate.the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong, to destroy personal respon- 
sibility, to annihilate the very foundations of morality 
itself, 

Not so did the Galilean Master teach. “‘ Hearken to 
me, all of you, and understand: Nothing that goeth into 
a man from without can defile him; but the things that 
come out of him are what defile a man.” Here he is in 
direct issue with the materialism of the day. For man 
is something more than matter, or an organized group of 
molecules. Behind the visible of him there is the invisi- 
ble. ‘‘ Catch me, if you can,” said the dying Socrates. 
Philosophize as you may, the fact still remains —a fact 
solemn, dark, inexorable—that there is in the world such 
a thing as sin, actual, personal, culpable, damnable sin ; 
and that sin is in the heart itself—be the outward cir- 
cumstances what they may, favorable or unfavorable, 
angelic or diabolic. I can’t solve the problem of the 
“ origin of evil.” But Ican solve the problem of the 
origin of personal sin. Listen to James: “Let no man 
say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for 
God is untried in evil, and he himself tempteth no man ; 
but each man is tempted, when he is drawn away by his 
own lust, and enticed: then the lust, when it hath con- 
ceived, beareth sin; and the sin, when it is fullgrown, 
bringeth forth death.” Yes, we set the untitled Teacher 





of Nazareth against the titled philosopher of the Acad- 
emy. Not that’ which goeth in, but that which cometh 
out, this it is which defileth ; for out of the heart come 
forth evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, railings; these are the things which 
defile the man ; but to eat with unwashen hands defileth 
not the man. The heart is its own laboratory. * 

Friend, overtaken in a sin, do not judge yourself too 
charitably. Don’t ascribe too much outward cir- 
cumstances. Recall the first Adam: he was in a 
garden, where every outward circumstance was for him; 
yet he fell. Recall the second Adam: he was in a 
desert, where every outward circumstance was against 
him; yet he remained erect: the Devil failed to conquer 
him, not because he was divine, but because he was sin- 
less. Don’t excuse yourself then too much by your 
“environment.” Man is not altogether an imbecile. 
True, “ circumstances do make theman.” But they make 
him only in the sense and degree that he permits them to 
make him. You will find the most niggardly of men in 
the mansions of the rich, and the most generous of men 
in the cabins of the poor; the humblest of Christians in 
the palace, and the proudest of Pharisees in the cottage ; 
saints in the dungeon, and villains in the church. It is 
not so much the outward that tinges the inward as the 
inward that tinges the outward. It is for the man him- 
self to say whether his own heart shall be a temple or a. 
kennel. 

We see the sense in which it is true that “man is the 
creature of circumstances.” Whether the world be to 
him a desert or a garden depends less on where he is than 
on what he is. “If thine eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light ; but if thine eye be evil, thy whole 
body shall be full of darkness.” ‘To the pure all things 
are pure, but to them that are undefiled and unbelieving 
nothing is pure; but both their mind and their conscience 
are defiled.” Man himself is incomparably more 
important than mere externals. 

The great problem then is this: How shall aman use bis 
“circumstances”? For just what he does with them—just 
what he does with his strength and time, and skill, and 
money, and imagination, and reason, and affections, just 
what the heart does with its opportunities—just this is the 
testofhim. Do these opportunities, after passing through 
the laboratory of his heart, issue as blessings on the 
world? Then his heart is pure. Do they issue in moral 
blights? Then his heart is defiled. Not that these bad 
issues do of themselves defile the heart; but the heart 
being itself defiled, and sending forth issues of evil 
thoughts and deeds, these issues take on the impurities 
of the source from which they spring, marking its defile- 
ment, and aggravating its pollution by the very act of 
outflowing. These are the unclean things which, coming 
out from within, defile the man. Keep thy heart, then, 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life and 
of death. 

Friend, are you disheartened by my Master’s doctrine ? 
Don’t seek to remedy your case by merely altering your 
circumstances, or reforming your habits. You can’t 
purify a fountain by purifying its streams. Neither can 
Beelzebub cast out Beelzebub. Jesus Christ is the most 
radical of reformers. He does not say, “ Change your 
circumstances, and you will change your character ;” 
but he does say, “Change your heart, and yon will be 
likely to change your circumstances.” Except a man 
be born again, from above, anew, beginning his life again 
as a new-born babe, he cannot see, much less enter, the 
kingdom of God. Whoso hath ears, let him hear. 





THE PULPIT ON A NATIONAL CALAMITY. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D, 

A gentleman living in this city has made a collection 
of the sermons and addresses delivered on the death of 
President Garfield. He has more than one hundred and 
fifty published ia pamphlet form, ard a still greater 
number which have been taken from the columns of the 
daily or weekly press. Every state north of ““Mason 
and Dixon’s line” is represented among the authors, as 
well as a number south of that line, and several on the 
Pacific Slope. There are also coniributions from the 
Dominion of Canada, and two or three from England. 
The writers hail from every considerable denomination; 
that is, from Baptists, Oongregationalis's, Disciples, 
Episcopalians, Lutherans, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Reformed Dutch, Reformed German, Reformed Episco- 
pal, Reformed Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Sweden- 
borgians, Unitarians, and Universalists,—not to speak 
of smaller bodies. The only one not in the vernacular is 
a Norwegian sermon delivered by a Lutheran minister, 
the Rev. Laur. Larsen, at Decorah, lowa. 

A review of this large and varied collection is sugges- 
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tive and stimulating. There is, of course, a wide differ- 
ence in the literary merit of these productions. Some 
are models of finished and effective discourse. Others 
are scholarly disquisitions upon the mystery of Provi- 
dence, or the true nature of prayer, or the uses of 
adversity. Others, again, are simple statements of the 
instractions and duties suggested by the sad event, such 
as any working pastor would be apt to set before his 
people. But, as a whole, the collection is fitted to give 
one a very favorable impression of the character of the 
American pulpit. The temptation on such occasions is 
for men to indulge in a windy rhetoric, and seek rather 
to display their own powers than to promote the edifica- 
tion of those whom they address, Sometimes, too, men 
become the prey of an unnatural excitement, and give 
way to an extravagance of thought or expression which 
is wearisome, if not painful. The conscious effort after 
pathos generally defeats its own end, and smiles come 
where tears were expected. But it is pleasant to know 
that in this large collection the instances of bad taste are 
very few. Yet, strange to say, the nearest approach to 
what may justly be called a rhetorical phenomenon, is 
found in a discourse pronounced within sound of the 
bells of one of the foremost universities in all the land. 
The dominant characteristic, however, is good sense 
united with devout feeling, There is no harshness, and 
no bitterness, even to the wretched man whose hideous 
crime plunged a continent into mourning. Not a few 
have asharp eye to the practical bearings of the occa- 
sion, and take liberty to dwell with fervor on the itch for 
office which is such a detestable feature of our national 
life, and to speak a good word for civil service reform. 
But nowhere are there signs of partisanship or sectional 
prejudice. The writer may dwell in the extreme cast or 
the extreme west, or near the Gulf of Mexico, but no 
indication of his locality appears in his selec‘ion of 
topics or his treatment of them, And the reader feels, 
with a new conviction, that. we are one people, that, not- 
withstanding the past, there is in the heart of the whole 
nation the beating of a true and intelligent patriotism, 
and that there are certain common interests which all 
acknowledge to take precedence over whatever is indi- 
vidual or partial. And this acknowledgment is not 
constrained or assumed, but hearty, and, as it were, 
instinctive. It carries with it all the conviction which 
comes from such a spontaneous outburst. 

The collection, moreover, furnishes ground for a hope- 
ful view of the religious condition of the country. These 
huadreds of printed utterances may fairly be taken to 
represent the tone and character of the thousands that 
were not printed, If this be so, how sound is the public 
mind on the great truths that underlie all religion. 
Vagrant orators and occasional pamphleteers may repre- 
sent the nation as honeycombed with unbelief, and the 
existing church as a mere shell, whose contents have 
long since disappeared. But this cannot be so, and they 
who assert it have mistaken a narrow but noisy eddy for 
the main stream, The people, the whole people, are, as 
a body, true to their ancestral faiths. They believe in 
God and his providence, in his goodness and his justice, 
and in that wondrous display of his perfections which is 
summed up in the simple phrase, the gospel. And this 
is the more evident, since the circumstances of last sum- 
mer were such as to subject this faith to a severe trial. 
Nor can it be denied that some were as disconsolate and 
despairing as those two whom the risen Saviour joined 
while on the way to Emmaus. They were tempted to 
feel, if not to say, with them of old, “It is vain to serve 
God.” The old difficulties regarding prayer and provi- 
dence pressed for a time with new force upon some minds, 
But this was nothing more than a passing cloud. The 
unanimous voice of these printed discourses is one of sub- 
mission, of unfaltering trust, of unabated hope. And it 
shows not only that these men were fit to be guides of 
the people, but that they were accepted as such; else 
why should the hearers, in so many instances, have 
insisted upon seeing in print what had already been 
addressed to their ears? It is perilous crises that test 
men. Were Christianity, as we are sometimes told, an 
effete superstition, or a worn-out creed, surely these 
pulpit utterances would have been the prolonged wail 
of a Greek tragedy, or a sentimental attempt to conceal 
a tomb by heaping flowers upon it, instead of an heroic 
and triumphant grappling with terrible realities by the 
power of thet faith which is “the conviction of things 
not seen.” 

The number of the sermons, of course, forbids detailed 
remark as to any of them in particular. Yet there is 
© ¢ 80 peculiar as justly to make it an exception to the 
rule. It was delivered in St. Patrick’s Church in the 
town of Dansville, New York, by the Rev. 8. Fitz 
Simons, at the conclusion of high mass and the litany of 





the saints. After spesking with singular appropriateness 
and force on the general aspects of the occasion, Father 
Fitz Simons added these words, which certainly have the 
ring of a genuine patriotism: “A word for our country, 
and for us Catholics who férm a portion of our country. 
It has been said that, because we are spiritual subjects of 
a spiritual ruler, we cannot sympathize with the people ; 
that our allegiance is far off. ‘There never was a greater 
mistake. None have more reason than Catholics to be 
thankful for this country, and none are more loyal. If 
the Pope should bring an army to invade this country 
to deprive the gowernment of its temporal power, there 
is not a Oatholic who would not be justified in taking 
arms against the Pope himself, There is no power that 
can absolve Catholics from allegiance to the laws of this 
country.” It is certainly refreshing to hear such senti- 
ments as these announced from the very steps of the 
altar. 

I conclude by citing a few words from a memorial 
address delivered, not by a clergyman, but a layman, a 
man of no small reputation as a statesman and a scholar, 
and at present in charge of a literary institution of high 
claims and character. The author, after a vivid sketch 
of Garfield’s career, sets forth his various characieris- 
tics, such as breadth of knowledge, thoroughness, moral 
earnestness, courage, etc., with much vigor and beauty, 
and among these gives the following: “ Faith,—faith 
that there is a Power in this universe that works for 
right,—faith in the triumph of that Power,—faith that a 
people, properly instructed, can in the long run be trusted 
to do justice.” I respectfully submit that this emascu- 
lated statement is not a fair account of Garfield’s moving 
principle, and that he bimself in his life would have been 
prompt to repudiate it. His faith was in no sense or 
degree pantheistic, nor did it rest on clever abstractions. 
On the contrary, be believed in a personal and revealed 
God, whom he was never ashamed to confess. His ro- 
bust mind would have rejected with loathing the vague 
suggestion of a Power working for right, an unconscious 
stream of tendency, a3 a substitute for the Maker and 
Ruler of heaven and earth. The courage of his life and 
the fortitude of his lingering death are to be explained 
only by that which is said of Israel’s great leader, “For 
he endured as seeing Him who is invisible.” It was 
faith in the true sense of the word—faith that God is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him—that controlled the late President’a course in the 
field, in the forum, and in the halls of Congress, and that 
sustained him in the long agony which ended at Elberon. 
To outline his character, and omit the least mention of 
his Christian principles, is gross injustice at once to the 
dead and to the living. 





JEWISH ABLUTION AND LAVATION, 
BY RABBI HENEY GERSONI. 


An idolatrous people was exiled from Palestine to 
Babylonia in the year 580 B.C. From the remnant of 
that people, a small portion perfectly free from idolatry 
returned to the “ Land of the Covenant” in the year 
588 B.O. The “sons of Judah” were led captive by 
Nebuchadnezzar; the “ Jews” were restored to their 
land by Cyrus the Great of Syria. 

Zerubbabel, a scion of the Davidian dynasty, and 
Joshua, a grandson of the last high-priest, were the 
leaders of the first colony of Jews returning from the 
lands on the Euphrates. Ezra and Nehemiah were the 
leaders of other colonies which started subsequently to 
repeople the devastated lands of Judea. . Since that time, 
and during the whole period of the second Jewish Com- 
monwealth, the priestly office did not occupy as high a 
position among the people as it did before the exile. 
The priests, indeed, were of great influence and authority, 
especially since the Maccabean wars, which raised them 
even to regal power. But “in spirit” they ruled no 
longer. The authority of the scribes (Sopherim) and of 
“the men of the Great Assembly,” from which the 
judges and the teachers of the people came forth, sup- 
planted the authority of priesthood. 

The priests were only the authorized functionaries at 
the services of the Temple—nothing more and nothing 
less, Their interference with the legislative order of the 
community was entirely precluded ; their assumption of 
power and office in the government was considered as 
presumption. Thus, the stigma put upon the priestly 
order by the latest prophets, Ezekiel, Haggai, and Mala- 
chi, as ignorant and careless of their duties, had wrought 
its influence; the Simonism and ambition to rule by 
power instead of ruling “ in spirit,” of the later priests 
had weaned the Jewish people from the belief in the 
personal sanctity of the “sons of Aaron.”’ 

The laws and ordinances framed by the Pharisees sup- 





planted the priestly office, and even the sacerdotal rites 
of the Temple. According to those laws, every place 
where a congregation of ten men assembled for devotion 
was sanctified by the presence of the Divinity ; wherever 
judges sat to administer justice, the Eternal Being was 
with them; yea, the table around which a family 
gathered to partake of daily nourishment, was declared 
as holy as the altar of the Temple. Accordingly were 
the laws of purification—which, by the Mosaic code were 
prescribed for the priests, or at least to be administered 
and regulated only by them—made binding upon every 
Jew, and lavation of the hands was in many instances 
of practical life to assume the importance of priestly 
ablution.” 

The washing of the hands before a regular meal, was 
ordained as an imperative duty ; so also, the lavation of 
vessels, newly bought, in a pond containing no less than 
nine measures (Kabim), or in a natural current of water. 
The lavation of the hands before a regular meal was an 
imperative duty, and many are the regulations of its 
performance. One of the principal regulations is, that 
the water must be poured upon the hands by ‘the 
strength of man ;” that is, by human effort and not by 
natural or mechanical means. Thus, for instance, open- 
ing a faucet from a water-pipe and washing the hands 
while the water runs by itself is not sufficient for lavation, 
but the water must be poured from a vessel with one 
hand upon the other, alternately three times upon each 
hand. To this regulation, probably, Mark the Evangelist 
referred (7: 3) stating that the Jews may not eat “ unless 
they wash their hands with the fist.” The Vulgate 
renders this passage: nisi crebro laverint manus,” and the 
Authorized English Version, following this interpreta- 
tion of the Greek original, made the passage entirely 
incompatible with the rabbinical regulations regarding 
the lavation before a regular meal. And the regulation 
requiring human effort at the lavation of the hands dates 
from a time anterior to Christianity, as Rabbi Eliezer- 
ben-Arach, a teacher living in the first century of the 
Christian era, quotes this regulation as one that had been 
accepted among his teachers. (’Hulin Bab, fol. 106, a.) 
The lavation of the hands was also ordained before the 
performance of every act of godliness, such as studying 
the sacred books, reciting prayers, etc., as well as after 
the performance of the private necessaries of life or even 
after touching any covert part of the body. Opening the 
eyes in the morning after a night’s sleep the name (Shem) 
of the divinity could not be pronounced before the 
hands were washed. The brief benediction, therefore, 
which every Israelite has to recite on awakening in the 
morning, specially avoids mentioning any such name. 
That benediction reads as follows: “I acknowledge it 
before thee, living and existing King, that thou hast 
mercifully returned my soul into me; great is thy faith- 
fulness.” 

Not sc many strict regulations, however, are combined 
with the lavation at other occasions, as with that before 
a regular meal. The reason of this is, in the first place, 
that the table was considered of the same holiness as the 
altar at the Temple; and, in the second place, that bene- 
dictions were to be recited upon the bread and upon 
every unexpected kind of food that came upon the table, 
while religious subjects were to be discussed during the 
meal, and finally a long prayer containing many bene- 
dictions was recited after the meal, 

The lavation of garments was not insisted upon by the 
Pharisees except in cases of uncleanliness as prescribed 
in the Mosaic law. Subsequently the axiom was adopted 
that “all Israelites are defiled by the touch of dead 
bodies.” Consequently. no lavation for purification of 
this kind could help, and the laws concerning it remained 
a dead letter. But the lavation of newly bought vessels 
was strictly enforced, and is still performed by the ortho- 
dox believers. 

Ablution, that is, merging the entire body in water, was 
enforeed. by the rabbinical law on women at certain 
periods, and on men only when a conversion to Judaism 
took place, the neophyte having to perform ablution 
after his submission to the Abrahamitic rite. The later 
rabbins, and especially those who believe in the mystic 
teachings of Kabbalah, perform ablution before partici- 
pating in any important religious ceremony. Some even 
do the ritual merging into water every sabbath eve and 
sabbath morning. 

I have to mention one more instance regarding the 
lavation of the hands. The rabbis debated in the Talmud 
how far the hands must be washed before the lavation 
could be esteemed valid, Some opined that the whole 
palm up to the joint was to be washed, others maintained 
that washing the fingers up to the knuckles of the palm 
was sufficient. The law was decided according to the 
opinion of the latter; the marginal rendering “up to 
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the elbow,” in the Revised New Testament, probably parlors the day before. Polly was anxious to tell some- 


refers to the opinion of the former. 





THE MEDITATIVE SPIRIT. 
BY THE REV. E. B. SANFORD. 

Our nineteenth century life is fall of the whir and 
bustle of outward activity. But in the midst of this 
clatter of machinery let us not forget the sources of 
power that lie back of all this movement of swift-flying 
shuttles. In the solitude of far-away mountains and 
valleys are the living springs, that, with united waters, 
fill the stream that turns the great mill-wheel, and sets 
in motion the loom that weaves the desired pattern of 
beauty and utility. . 

Instrumentalities are the machinery of Christian work ; 
necessary for efficiency, but not the living source of 
power. A well-appointed and orderly conducted Sunday- 
school is a delight. There is a pleasant sound in the 
confused hum of voices when teachers and scholars are 
busy in the study of the divine word. But the real force 
that throws the shuttles of spiritual thought and life is 
not to be found in these things. They are simply the 
channels along which it moves. The heart that is pre- 
pared to do service through these instrumentalities must 
be fed from the wells of living water,—fountains that 
have their most common and generous source in hours 
of solitude and spiritual meditation. 

The meditative spirit invites the disclosures of faith, 
and opens the treasures of spiritual truth and experience. 
Finding its food in the revealed will and word of God, it 
is, in its very nature, prayerful, and reaches the sources 
of soul-kindling thought and kuowledge. In these days 
of organization and invention of appliances and facilities 
of instruction, whether at our command or not, it is wise 
to remember that the best means of preparation for active 
duty and service are close at hand. 

“ An hour of solitude,” says Coleridge, “ passed in sin- 
cere and earnest prayer, will teach us more of thought, 
will more effectually awaken the faculty and form the 
habit of reflection, than a year’s study in the schools 
without them.” 

The meditative spirit has in its gift both the discipline 
of grace and intellectual fruitfulness. It welcomes the 


earnest and helpful thoughts of other minds, and by its | 


subtile alchemy transmutes them into the wealth of 
knowledge that kindles enthusiasm, and enables its pos- 
sessor to reach the hearts of others with the truth. 
Meditation renders fruitful the activities of service. 
Without this preparation, there may be much whir and 
din of doing, but the clatter of shuttles that carry no 
thread is useless. 

Our Lord commands his servants both to watch and to 
work. The one is necessary to the other. “Helps” to 
Bible study, however excellent, cannot take the place of 
personal meditation. Fruitful teaching comes from the 
heart that has entered into the knowledge of the truth 
through the gates of prayer and quiet thoughtfulness. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 

? tora’ 

VY POLLY PEABODY’S PARTY. \/ 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 

* Ha—ha—ha!” 

How John Peabody laughed ; not only once, but twice, 
and then a third time. 

“ Ha—ha—ha! ” 

“Why, John! what is the matter?” asked his wife. 
“ You—you’ll raise the neighborhood, and have the 
police in.” 

“T can’t help it if Idv. To think our Polly should 
have such an idea—ha—ha |” 

Polly Peabody sometimes had singular ideas, Her 
eyes were like deep wells where the stars shine softly at 
the bottom, and suggested that she might have some 
interesting ideas, and her purpose now was such a softly 
shining star. It began to shine while she was calling on 
old Mrs, Gradby, who was half-blind, and lived alone in 
the upper part of a two-story house. The people below 
were very kind,—starting her fires and cooking the most 
of her food. Peter Crusty, a dry, withered old farmer in 
the neighborhood, said she ought to go the poor-house; 
but Mrs. Gradby did not want to go there any more than 
he did. 

“Miss Gradby,” said Polly, planting herself on a 
cricket that had a brown and yellow cushion, “I was six 
years old yesterday, and I had a party all for myself.” 

“The leetle dear! Who did you have?” 

“Well, I had me and Susy Bales, and Fanny Fales, 
and Annie Towne, and—and—” Here she cut off the 
shining list of luminaries brightening the Peabodys’ 





thing else. 

“ Mamma says I may have another party this winter.” 

“She’s a good woman. Well, darling, when my son 
Joel was a boy, I had parties for him. Did you ever see 
my Joel?” 

How could she? Joel had been away a dozen years, 
and it was not very likely he would be back again soon, 
for word had been sent him and other relatives ten years 
back that she was dying. Joel receiyed the news away 
off in a foreign land, and no one took the trouble to write 
to him that she afterwards recovered. . The old lady had 
now struck a vein of gold,—"‘ my son Joel,” —and she was 
ready to mine it any time in conversation. What a beau- 
tiful being he was in her thoughts! As her sight con- 
tinued to fail her, Joel stood before her soul in a growing 
beauty. She saw him last as a sailor; but since then she 
had promoted him to mate, captain, commodore, and the 
indulgent soul finally advanced him to be admiral. The 
plain sailor-suit once worn had been exchanged for an 
admiral’s “ rig,” and as she happened to fancy she covered 
“ Admiral Joel” with gold lace, gold stars, gold buttons, 
gold anchors. He shone like the constellation Orion. 
People said, “ I do believe old Miss Gradby is losing her 
mind on that subject.” 

“T never saw Mister Joel,” said Polly regretfully. 

“Oh, he is so handsome, my Admiral Joel! He’s covered 
all over with shining things, because he’s so great a man. 
Then he has beautiful eyes, and he steps off so fine and 
gay. Oh, he is one in a thousand,—so beautiful ! ” 

“He must be an angel if he had vings,” suggested 
Polly. 

“T guess, child, they has sprouted.” 

When Polly went home, she was turning oyer in her 
mind the odd idea that had interested her so much, but 
she had thus far kept this star in a box. She took it out 
and let it shine before her mother. 

“ Mamma, didn’t you say I might have a party again ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Vell, I vish I could have only old folks to come to it.” 

“Old ladies and gentlemen ? ” 

“Yes, but I mean only vose whose homes are not 
peasant,” 

“Like old Mr. Whittemore, and Ma’am Bagley, and 
Miss Toothaker,—and— ” 

* Miss Gradby, too.” 

“Mercy, child! you don’t mean it?” 

“Yes, I fought it would be nice. They don’t have 
many paces to go to.” 

It was “ Polly Peabody’s party” that her father laughed 
about. 

* Well,” he said to his wife, “let ’em come.” 

“T will; but it will be a mixture.” 

And wasn’t ita “ mixture”? There was Ma’am Bagley, 
so sensitive to everything said or done, and so hungry 


for attention. There was Father Whittemore, with a big, 


fat body sloping up to a small head, wearing a blue coat 
with brass buttons. He looked like a blue Alpine sum- 
mit. And there was Miss Toothaker, small at the head, 
and small all the way down also,—a kind of broom-handle. 

“I don’t know as it will do to bring Sally Toothaker 
and Reuben Whittemore together, John,” remarked Mrs. 
Peabody. “He keeps a cat and she keeps a dog, and 
the cat and the dog don’t agree, and their owners as little 
also. He’s a pugnacious dog, and she’s a snarling cat.” 

“Oh! I guess they will keep the peace,” said John. 
“Polly Peabody will look after them.” 

And Polly certainly did her part, and did it well. 
Master Dog and Mistress Cat were somewhat embarrassed 
in one another’s presence, but Dog did not show his 
teeth, and Oat sheathed her claws. Then a funny thing 
happened that brought them together. Passing through 
the entry, Miss Toothaker slipped. 

“Oh!” she screamed faintly. 

“ Let me assist you, madame,” said Father Whitte- 
more gallantly, and never able to triumph over a fallen foe. 

She thought it was Jotham Peters, and cried, “ Oh, 
bless you | ” 

Father Whittemore took it, though, as intended for him, 
and he was so gracious that, when Miss Toothaker found 
it was he, she not only endured him, but smiled om him. 
Then Jotham Peters was there. Yes, and he was like a 
streak of warm sunshine among icicles whenever he went 
into company a bit hard and cold towards one another. 

“T bing you one more fend,” said Polly, leading’ Mrs. 
Gradby into the room. 

“Ah! Ann, is this you?” said Jotham, addressing 
Polly’s companion by her school-girl name. ‘“ We are 
all here,—Reuben Whittemore, you see, Sally Whittaker, 
Susan Bagley, and this very old lady is Polly Peabody.” 


What atime there was then,—-hand-shaking, bowing, 
bobbing ! 





“Dear me, John,” said Mrs, Peabody, in the next 
room, “do hear those old folks. They must be happy.” 
And they were. Ma’am Bagley, once so active in so- 
ciety, now so secluded, and missing the attention shown 
her, said in her very face, “I am happy. This does me 
good.” But nobody was happier than that very vener- 
able lady, Miss Polly Peabody. 

“ Well, Polly, are you satisfied?” said her father, when 
the old folks had had their supper of milk- toast, straw- 
berry preserves, cold chicken, and oolong tea. 

“ Y-e-s,” 

“That means you are not quite satisfied, but want to 
get somebody else into the party? Ah! Polly Peabody 
I guess Mrs. Gradby is looking round for you.” 

Polly went to her, and the old lady asked her if she 
hadn’t some pictures to show her. “I mean the portraits 
that ‘used to hang here in the old parlor, when John, 
your father, was a boy, and Admiral Joel, too. If I 
can’t see ’em, I can think how they used to look. You 
take my hand.” 

So round the room they went. 

“See the poor half-blind thing!” said John Peabody 
to his wife. “ Hear her say, ‘And this one is most as 
handsome as Admiral Joel.’ There she goes agein: 
‘ And this one;’ and there she is before another, asking, 
‘And this one?’ What is that,—a knock? I’ll go.” 

Polly, though, was ahead of him. She left her com- 
panion facing the door, and asking, “ And this one?” 

Outside, Polly found a man looking queer and rough 
enough. He had an old tarpaulin on his head, a black 
patch over one eye, and, as he could not very well stand 
up on one leg, he was standing upon one leg and two 
erutches. From a buttonhole of his jacket dangled a 
bunch of flowers. 

“ Oan you tell me the road to the berrin’-ground ?” 

“Vou’t you come in, and my faver will tell you— 
mister—” 

“ Tarpaulin—Mr. Tarpaulin; that will do for a handy 
name. No matter about t’other. I guess I will run into 
port a few minutes, and inquire of your father, the pilot.” 

He entered the parlor; and old Mrs. Gradby was still 
facing the door, as if fancying it was a portrait, and 
murmuring, “And this one?” 

“ Are you hailin’ me, madam?” said Mr. Tarpaulin, 
bowing politely. Then he straightened up, stared a 
moment, and, starting back, cried, “ Bless my timbers, 
if it ain’t her very self! Ship ahoy, mother! Don’t 
you know me?” 

The old lady was inadaze. ‘“ That voice,” she mur- 
mured, “ is—is—Joel’s, I believe.” 

“T thought you were dead, or I would have cruised 
round this way long afore, mother.” 

The old lady did not seem to hear these last words, 
but stood faciog the rough, battered, one-legged pilgrim 
from the sea. 


“ Admiral Joel!” she murmured. “So beautiful! He 
walks like a king! His eyes are so hand-ome! His—” 
She stopped. 


The weary old mother was crying. What then hap- 
pened no one ever knew, for all went silently away with 
touching deference, as if leaving a queen-mother and 
her royal son to their own sacred privacy. 

“Polly’s happy,” said her father to Mrs. Peabody. 
“She has another guest at her party.” 

Polly’s father did not go home with Mrs. Gradby» 
as he had intended. A distinguished naval officer, 
all covered with golden stars, insisted on that great 
honor. 

“ Wife,” said John Peabody, “where do you suppose 
the admiral was going with his flowers? Thinking his 
mother was dead, he came round this way,—the first 
chance he had had for years, he said,—and wanted to 
hunt up her grave, and leave the flowers there. He felt 
a ‘leetle superstitious,’ he said, about giving them now 
to his mother, and concluded to leave them with Polly.” 

Jotham Peters took Ma’am Bagley to her home, and 
that attention so exeited her that she kept awake all 
night, in a mood most pleasurable, recalling all the kind 
notice taken of her at the party. 

And who should be Miss Toothaker’s knight but 
Reuben Whittemore! It is true, if the dog and cat had 
been heard growling and snarling in the road, it might 
have been fatal to the new peace; but nothing unpleasant 
bappened. 

Polly had a dream that night. She saw the old people 
again sitting in the Peabodys’ parlor, and, as she looked, 
they grew so beautiful that they all seemed to be tumming 
to angels. And the dream did not leave out “ Mister 
Tarpaulin,’ who entered the parlor to change also. 
His “ vings” were not only “ sprouted,” but full-grown, 


There was much truth in this; for he proved to be an 
admirable, even if not an admiral, Joel. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 

1, April 2.—The Mission of the Twelve. ........-.--+-+---.-+- Mark 6: 1-13 
2. April 9.—Death of John the Baptist..-...--.-----+-----++ Mark 6: 14-23 
2. April 16.—The Five Thousand Fed .........----...-00-- Mark 6: 90-44 
4. April 23.—Christ Walking on theSea@.... = -..-.....- Mark 6: 40 56 
5. April 30.—The Tradition of Men.........-.-. Mark 7: 1-23 
6. May 7.—Sufferers Brought to Chrigt....,...-....+-----0-. Mark 7 : 4-37 
7. May 14.~—The Leaven of the Pharisees..............-.----- Mark 8: 1-21 
8. May 21.—Seeing and Confessing the Christ............-.-- Mark 8 : 22-33 
9. May @.—Following Christ ... .......0000-----+--++++ Mark 5: 34-38; 9:1 


LESSON 5. SUNDAY 


Tite: THE TRADITION OF MEN. 


LESSON 


[Mark 7 : 1-28.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1. Then came together unto 
him the Pharisees, and certain of 
the scribes, which came from 
Jerusalem. 

2. And when they saw some of | 
his disciples eat bread with de- 
filed, that is to say,with unwashen 
hands, they found fault, 

8. For the Pharisees. and all the 
Jews, except they wash their 
hands oft, eat not, holding the 
tradition of the elders. 

4. And when they come from the 
market, except they wash, they 
eat not. And many other things 
there be, which they have re- 
ceived to hold, as the washing of 
cups, and pots, brazen vessels, 
and of tables. 

5. Then the Pharisees and 
scribes asked him, Why walk not 
thy disciples according to the tra- 
dition of the elders, but eat bread 
with unwashen hands? 

6. He answered and said unto 
them, Well hath Esaias prophe- 
sied of you hypocrites, as it is 
written, This people honoureth 
me with their lips, but their heart 
is far from me. : 

1. Howbeit in vain do they wor- 
ship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men. 

8, For laying aside the com- 
mandment of God, ye hold the 
tradition of men, ag the washing 
of potsand cups: and many: ther 
such like things ye do. 

9. And he said unto them, Full 
well ye reject the commandment 
of God, that ye may keep your 
own tradition. 

10, For Moses said, Honour thy 
father and thy mother; and, 
Whose curseth father or mother, 
let him die the death ; 

11. But ye say, If a man shall 
say to his father or mother, It is 
Corban, that is to say, a gift, by 
whatsoever thou mightest be 
profited by me ; he shall be free. 

12. And ye suffer him no more 
to do aught for his father or his 
mother ; 

18. Making the word of God of 
none effect through your tradi- 
tion, which ye have delivered: 
and many such like things do ye. 

14. And when he had called all 
the people unto him, he said unto 
them, Hearken unto me every one 
of you, and understand: 

15. There is nothing from with- 
out a man, that entering Into him 
can defile him: but the things 
which come out of him, those are 
they that defile the man. 

16. If any man have ears to 
hear, let him hear. 

17, And when he was entered 
into the house from the people, 
his disciples asked him concern- 
ing the parable. 

18. And he saith unto them, 
Are ye 80 without understanding 
also? Do ye not perceive, that 
whatsoever thing from without 
entereth into the man, it cannot | 
defile him ; 

19. Because it entereth not into | 
his heart, but into the belly, and 
goeth out into the draught, purg- 
ing all meats? i 

20. And he said, That which 
cometh out of the man, that de- | 
fileth the man. 

21. For from within, out of the | 
heart of men, proceed evil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornications, 
murders, 





22. Thefts, covetousness, wick- | prinkle themselves 


edness, deceit, lasciviousness, an | 
evil eye, blasphemy, pride, fool- 
ishness : 
23. All these evil things come 
from within, and defile the man. 


HELPS. 


, APRIL 30, 1882. 


TEXT. . 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And there are gathered to- 
gether unto him the Pharisees, 
and certain of the scribes, 
which had come from Jerusa- 

2 lem, and had seen that some 
of his disciples ate their bread 
with 'defiled,that is, unwashen, 

8 hands, Forthe Pharisees, and 
all the Jews, except they wash 
their hands ‘diligently, eat 
not, holding the tradition of 
the elders: and when they come 
from the marketplace, except 
they * wash * themselves, they 
eat not; and many other things 
there be, which they have re- 
céfved to hold, * washings of 
cups, and pots, and brasen ves- 
5 nela.6 And the Pharisees and 
the scribes ask him, Why walk 
not thy disciples according to 
the tradition of the elders, but 
eat their bread with ! defiled 
hands? And he said unto 
them, Well did Isaiah prophesy 
of you hypocrites, as it is writ- 
ten, 

This people honoureth me with 

their lips, 

But their heart is far from me. 

7 But in vain do they worship 

me, 
Teaching as their doctrines the 
precepts of men. 

8 Ye leave the commandment of 

God, and hold fast the tradition 
9of men, And he said unto 
them, Full well do ye reject 
the commandment of God, 
that ye may keep your tradi- 
10 tion. For Moses said, Honour 
thy father and thy mother; 
and, He that speaketh evil of 
father or mother, let him ¢ die 

ll the death: but ye say, If a 

man shall say to his father or 
mother, That wherewith thou 
mightest have been profited by 
me is Corban, that is to say, 

12 Given to God; ye no longersuf- 

fer him to do aught for his fath- 

18 er or his mother; making void 

the word of God by your tradi- 
tion, which ye have delivered : 
and many such like things 

14 ye do. And he called to him 

the multitude again, and said 
unto them, Hear meall of you, 

15 and understand: there is noth- 

ing from without the man, that 
going into him can defile him: 
but the things which proceed 
out of the man are those that 
17 defilethe man.' And when he 
was entered into the house 
from the multitude, his disci- 
ples asked of him the parable. 

18 And he saith unto them, Are 

ye so without understanding 
also? Perceive ye not, that 
whatsoever from without goeth 
into the man, é# cannot defile 
19 him; becduse it goeth not into 
his heart, but into his belly, 
and goeth out into the 
draught? This he said, mak- 

20 ing all meats clean. And he 

said, That which proceedeth 
out of the man, that defileth 

21 the man. For from within, 

out of the heart of men, * evil 
thoughts proceed, fornications, 

22 thefts, murders, adulteries, 

covetings, wickednesses, deceit, 
lasciviousness, an evil eye, rail- 

23 ing, pride, foolishness: all 

these evil things proceed from 
within, and defile the man, 


1 Or common. 2 Or, up to the et 
bow. Gr. with the fot, 3 Gr. bap- 
tize, Some ancient authorities read 


ae 


. § Many ancient authorities 
and couches. 6 Or, die, 
7 Many ancient authorities insert 


ver, } anv man hath ears to 
hear. im hear. 8 Gr, thoughis 
that are evil. 


* For “ wash’ “bathe ” 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Our Dangers and Our Duties. 


Lesson Topic: We may Ruin Ourselves by False Teachings, or by 
Evil Doings. 
1. A Surface Show of Purity, v. 1-8. 
Lesson OUTLINE: | 2. Putting Man’s Word above God’s, v. 9-13. 
3. Defilement Working Outwards, v. 14-23. 


GoLpEN TEXT: Jn vain do they worship me, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men.—Mark 7 : 7. 


Dairy Home ReEaprynes: 
M.—Mark 7; 1-23. The tradition of men. 
T. —Matt. 23: 25-31. Mere outward purity condemned. 
W.—Gal. 5: 16-25. Inward purity required. 
T. —Isa. 29: 9-14. Darkness from human traditions. 
F,—Psa.19:7-14. Light from God’s word. 
S$. —Psa, 53: 1-6. Defilement from the hrart. 
$8. —Ezek. 36; 25-81, The new heart and its fruits. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I A 8URFACE SHOW OF PURITY. 


1. The Fault-finding : 


The Pharisees saw some of the disciples eat bread with 
unwashen hands, and found fuult. 


The —— and princes sought to find occasion against Daniel 
Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye? (Matt. 


When thon fastest, .. wash thy face (Matt, 6: 17). 
I will wash my hands in innocency (Psa. 26 : 6). 
2. The Tradition of Men: 
Except they wash, they eat not. 
They wash not their hands when they eat bread (Matt. 15: 2). 
Whether it be right . . . to hearken unto you eo than he +4 God, 
judge ye (Acts 4: 19). 
T rong philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men 
(Col. 2: 8). 
3. The Reasons Demanded : 


Why walk not thy disciples according to the tradition of the 
elders? 


They watched him . . . that they might accuse him (Mark 3: 1). 

How is it that he eateth . . . with sinners ? (Mark 2: 16.) 

Why do they .. . that which is not lawful? (Mark 1 : 24.) 

Why do... thy disciples fast not? (Mark 2: 18.) 

Why do ye these things? (Acts 14: 16.) 

Why hast thou thus dealt with us? (Luke 2: 48.) 

Who shall then say, Wherefore hast thou done so? (2 Sam. 16: 10.) 
4. The Answer Given : 

Full weld ye reject the commandment of God. 

Their heart goeth after their covetousness (Ezek. 83; 31). 

Faith, if it have not works, is dead (Jas. 2: 17) 

What thing soever I command you, observe to do it (Deut. 12: 32). 

. .. are ye subject to ordinances, ... after the command- 

ments and doctrines of men? (Col. 2: 20, 22.) 

As to the word thou hast spoken unto us . . . we will not hearken 
unto thee (Jer. 44: 16). 


a> 


II PUTTING MANS WORD ABOVE GOD’S WORD. 
1. The Divine Law: 
Honour thy father and thy mother. 
Whoso curseth his father or his mother, his lamp shall be put out 
(Pine eye that keth his fath d despiseth to obey his 
e eye that mocke 8 father and despiseth to o mother, 
the caren .. +. Shall pick it out (Prov. 30: 17). 4 ar 
A wise son maketh a glad father (Prov. 15: => 


Because ye have obeyed the commandment o 
(Jer. 35; 18). 


2. The Human Interpretation : 


Ye suffer him no more to do aught for his father and mother. 
Teaching for doctrines the commandments of men (Matt. 15: 9). 
Thy ers have transgressed nst me (Isa. 43: 27). 

The son dishonoureth the father (Micah 7: * 
The companion of riotous men shameth his er (Prov. 28: 7). 


3. The Saviour’s Charge : 
Making the word of God of none effect through your tradi- 
tion, 

They have rejected the word of the Lord (Jer. 8: 9). 


een things of the law . . . were counted as a strange thing 
os. 8; 12), 
: Exceedingly zealous of the traditions of my fathers (Gal. 1: 14). 


Jonadab your father 


III, DEFILEMENT WORKING OUTWARD. 
1. Defilement Described : 
That which cometh out of the man, that defileth the man. 
Keep thy heart, . . . for out of it are the issues of life i: 4: 28). 
Out.of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh (Matt. 12 : 34). 


Come they not hence, even of your lusts that war in your mem- 
bers? (Jas. 4: 1.) 


2. The Source Shown : 

All these evil things come from within, 

Because the carnal mind is enmity against God (Rom. 8: 7). 

His heart gathereth iniquity (Psa. 41; 6). 

Out of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil things (Matt. 12 : 35). 
. oar oT of the thoughts of his heart was only evil, con- 

nu n, 6:5). 

Who van bring a clean — out of an unclean ? Not one (Job 14: 4). 

They have made ready their heart like an oven (Hos. 7: 6). 


LESSON BiBLE READING. 
FALSE TEACHINGS AND EVIL DOINGS. 


1. Danger from False Teachings : 
Danger from Neglected Responsibilities (Rev. 2: 20, 28). 
Danger of Deeper Error (2 Tim. 4: 3, 4). 
Danger of Evil Doing (Amos 2: 4, 5). 
2. How to Recognize False Teachings : 
By Bringing Them to the Test of God's Word (Isa. 8: 20). 


By Their Fruits (Matt. 7: 15-18). 
By the Characters of the Teachers (Jude 4). 


3. How to Escape False Teachings : 
By Doing God’s Will (John 7: 17). 
By Seeking Sound Teaching (Prov. 2: 8-5, 11, 12). 
By Winning Wisdom from God (Jas. 1: 5). 
By Holding to the Truth Taught (Titus 1: 9). 
4. Danger from Evil Doings : 
Danger in this Life (Prov. 1: 10-19). 
Danger from the Natural Results of Sin - 3:11) 
Danger of Heaping Up Guilt (Rom. 2: 3-6 
Danger of Death mal (Matt, 25: 46) 
5. How to Recognize Evil Doings : 
By Visible Marks (Ezek. 21: 2). 
From Their Source (1 John 3: 8). 








" read 
{comp, Luke 11 ; 38].—Am, Com, 


From Their Results (Jas. 1: 15). 





6. How to Escape Evii Doings : 
By Keeping Far from Wrong-doing (Exod. 23: 2 
By Shunning the Beginnings of pene-some (Prov. 4: 14, 15). 
By Looking for Direction to God (Prov. 3: 5, 6). 
By Abiding in Jesus (John 15: 4-6). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
Time.—Spring, A. D. 29, shortly after the passover. 
PLaceE.—Capernauw. 

Prrsons.—Pharisees and scribes from Jerusalem ; Jesus; 
the people. 

CIRCUMS8TANCES.—( Jesus had returned to Capernaum, after 
a tour or stay in Galilee during the passover.) A discussion 
about traditional rites and ordinances; Jesus’ address to the 
people about what does and what does not defile. 

PARALLEL PassaGe.—Matthew 15: 1-20. 


‘CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—And there are gathered together (Revised Version, 
better, And there come together), (came together, Authorized 
Version) the Pharisees and certain of the scribes which had 
come from Jerusalem. The order of thought is best preserved 
by rendering thus: And the Pharisees come together to him, 
and certain of the scribes, having come from Jerusalem, and 
having seen some of his disciples eating their bread (loaves 
of bread) with defiled, that is to say with unwashen hands. 
The Pharisees. Matthew 15: 1 shows that these Ph«risees, and 
certain of the scribes from Jerusalem, acted as spies on the con- 
duct of Christ and his disciples. Matthew has Pharisees, not 
the Pharisees, and shows that both had come from the religious 
capital. The article the seems to denote that they represented 
the body of their sect; and that we must interpret the very 
common expression the Pharisees, when spoken of as opposing 
Christ, not as actual emissaries, unless it is expressly mentioned 
that they were sent to watch Jesus. Here they came from 
Jerusalem ; in Luke 5: 17, they met from various quarters to 
oppose and thwart him. In chapter 3 of Mark, verse 22, 
the scribes from Jerusalem were, no doubt, of the sect of the 
Pharisees, “who came down” to see what Jesus was doing. 

Verse 2.— With defiled, that is with wnwaeshen hands. This 
use of the word denoting common, as opposed to that which is 
sacred, holy, or purified, both in a ritual and a moral sense, is 
confined to the Greek-speaking Jews. As lustrations purified 
from certain kinds of uncleanness, according to the law, the 
Pharisees extended the system so as to provide against pos- 
sible uncleanness. 

Verses 3 and 4.—For the Pharisees and all the Jews. This 
extension of the system of washings, which began after the 
captivity in Babylon, pervaded the Jewish people as a whole, 
the Pharisees being their principal religious teachers.— Except 
they wash their hands diligently. The manuscripts fluctuate in 
regard to the Greek equivalent for the last word. Some have 
a reading which must be translated often (compare Luke 5: 
33; Acts 24: 26). The better reading seems to require the 
rendering with the fist ; that is, by rubbing one hand with the 
other hand doubled up. This was an old tradition, if such is the 
meaning of the word. The rendering diligently, derived from 
the fact that the rubbing with the fist implies rubbing dili- 





.| gently, is a merely possible, and a not very plausible, conjec- 


ture. And when they come from the market place, except they 
wash themselves (or bathe themselves), they eat not. Some expos- 
itors translate thus: And things from the market, unless they 
wash (or immerse in water), they eat not. But the ellipsis is 
indefensible; and the verb in the middle voice (which is 
baptizo) can only mean wash or bathe myself. So in Luke 11: 
38, the Pharisee marveled that he had not first washed, or rather 
bathed himself before dinner ; and the same word is used in the 
Septuagint, when, in 2 Kings 5: 14, Naaman is said to have 
dipped himself in Jordan seven times.— Received to hold ; that 
is,so as to hold. They accepted as a part of their tradition, so 
as to hold it as something binding (as, or namely) the washings 
of cups and pots and brazen vessels (and couches); which is 
sustained by a large number of the manuscripts, but not by the 
host. It is not easy to explain why couches should be added 
if it were not a part of the text, and it may readily be under- 
stood that something attached to the person reclining upon 
them might defile, according to their notions, that on which 
the person lay.—Cups. Made of gold, silver, or wood, for 
drinking.— Pots. The word was properly a corruption of the 
Latin word sertarius, the sixth part of a congius or forty-eighth 
part of an amphora, not far from equal to our pint. Here it 
denotes a vessel for drinking, of that capacity. 

Verse 5.—The third and fourth verses are an explanatory 
parenthesis; and now, in returning to the order of words 
before the parenthesis, a little grammatical confusion is pro- 
duced, as often happens, just as if had seen stood at the begin- 
ning of verse 2, instead of having seen.— With defiled hands, 
literally common, as in verse 2. 

Verses 6 and 7.—This people, etc., is from Isaiah 29: 13, 
a little abbreviated.— Teaching as their doctrines, etc. That is, 
making the commandments of men, and not those of God, as 
the subjects of their teachings. 

Verse 9.—Fuill well—ironically spoken—do ye reject, or 
deprive of force. It is a fine thing to strip of authority God’s 
commands in order to maintain your own traditions, 

Verse 10.—This abrogation, in effect, of God’s law, by 
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making exceptions and introducing their own rules in its 
place, is illustrated by our Lord in their weakening the force 
of one of the Ten Commandments. The duty of honoring 
father and mother is made not only a part of the laws of Sinai, 
but, in cases of grosser disobedience, as that of cursing one’s 
parents, it is further sanctioned by the death penalty (Exod. 
21:17; Lev. 20: 9) 

Verse 11.—But ye have a way of releasing a person from 
this discharge of duty to his parents by allowing him to con- 
secrate a part of his property, needed for the use of his 
parent, to the service of the temple, or otherwise devoting it 
to God. When he has done this, he is free, in that particular, 
from the duty of helping his parents, who thus have no claim 
in law or duty any further.— That by which thow mighiest have 
been profited by me is Korban. The word Korban is well 
known from the Hebrew Scriptures, where, in Leviticus and 
Numbers especially, it means an offering to God. It is from 
a root which denotes to draw nigh, and especially to draw nigh 
to God with offering ; and hence the word here means any 
offering, or thing given or consecrated to God. It was, no 
doubt, a very common word at the time of our Lord, although 
the evangelist explains it by a Greek word for git, showing, 
perhaps, that he had Gentiles unacquainted with Hebrew, or 
Greek-speaking Jews in view, when he wrote. The Author- 
ized Version supposes that there is a suppression of the con- 
cluding clause of verse 11, thus: “if a man shall say Corban, 
etce, he shail be free.’ But the Revised Version follows another 
text in which the and at the beginning of verse 12 is dropped 
out (perhaps by a correcter), and so we have, “if a man shall 
say, that is Corban” (12) ye suffer him not. 

Verse 12.— Ye no longer suffer him to do aught for his father 
or mother: That is, you consider the Corban to be consecrated 
to God, or for the sefvice of the temple, and will not permit 
him, etce.— To do aught : Popularly expressed, for to do aught 
with this particular offering or consecrated thing,—this Cor- 
ban. This does not imply that the man is entirely released 
from doing anything for his parents’ support, but only from 
using this consecrated thing for that purpose; unless, indeed, 
he devoted to God his whole property. 

Verse 13.— Making void the word of God by your tradition: 
That is, in this way you set aside God’s moral command by 
a ceremonial observance; as if a vow or declaration of a pur- 
pose to consecrate a thing could free a man from obligations 
in regard to that thing —And many such like things ye do: 
That is, you overthrow the moral law of God by the ceremo- 
nial. And this not by particular precepts, but by the whole 
strain of your religious teaching. Christ thus, in such cases, 
regards the offering as wrong from the beginning; the rights 
of the parents inhered to it by God’s law proclaimed on Mount 
Sinai. Herod’s obligation to kill John the Baptist was as 
truly binding as such an offering. 

Verse 14.—Christ had not finished what he wished to say 
to the men from Jerusalem, and the crowd was, we may con- 
ceive, beginning to disperse, when he called to him the multi- 
tude again. The latter word implies the evangelist’s recol- 
lection that there was a multitude around him before. The 
point was too important, too vital for the religious life of the 
people, not to be incuicated further. All that really defiles 
the man comes from within, and not from without. He refers 
especially to things used for food, as the next verses show; 
not to those uncleannesses which the law noticed, such as 
touching a dead body (Lev. 5: 2,3) or unclean beasts, etc. 
(Lev. 11.) 

Verse 16.—If any man have ears to hear, let him hear: This 
verse is wanting in several manuscripts, and is omitted by 
the best editors; but the great mass of the manuscripts, in- 
cluding some very good and old ones, retain it. That Matthew 
has it not after 7:16 is no reason why it should not have 
been spoken. Internally considered, it has a right to its place. 
The truth was of such vast importance for the people, that 
there is no wonder that he should preface his words with 
hear and understand (v.14), and close them by if any man hath 
ears to hear, etc. 

Verse 17.—And when he was entered into the house: Probably 
he was at Capernaum, near the house where he made his 
stay.— His disciples asked him: So in 10:10, when he had 
given the Pharisees his instructions concerning divorce, the 
disciples asked him again, in the house, of this matter (com- 
pare, also, Matt. 13: 36).—Asked of him the parable: Put 
questions to him concerning the parable. The word “ par- 
able,” which especially denotes a narrative which draws a 
comparison between earthly and spiritual things, is sometimes 
taken in a wider sense, as meaning @ proverb, or brief, sententious 
maxim. - 

Verses [8, 19.—The Master wonders that even the disciples 
(even you) do not at once perceive that the food taken from 
without into the body has no power to defile the eater. Then 
he gives his reason why it should be so, which is, that the 
meats so taken into the body come into the stomach for 
nourishment, and that everything pertaining to them which 
is excrementitious substance passes away to a separate place. 
If the food or meat went into his heart—that is, if it directly 
affected the seat of moral feeling and will—there might be 
defiling or unclean, and pure or clean, meats; but this cannot 
be, when the actual relations of body and soul or heart are 





considered.—This he said, making all meats clean: This is a 
difficult clause, both in itself, and because the text is not the 
same in all manuscripts. Some have the neuter particle, and 
some the masculine particle, which differ only in a single 
letter. If we chose the neuter participle for our text, it 
must stand in opposition with the clause immediately pre- 
ceding.—J¢ goeth out ... into the draught; a procedure 
(making, or) which makes all meats clean, which seems to mean, 
“which carries all the meats away from the body into a place 
outside of the body.” But the authority for this neuter parti- 
ciple seems to be far inferior to that for the masculine parti- 
ciple. With this correct reading, there is no good sense if 
we join the word with the passage immediately going before. 
Hence, as early as the Christian father Origen, of the third 
century, it was proposed to consider it as referring to Christ, 
so that it is joined with and he saith unto them ; not, how- 
ever, as a part of Christ’s words, but as Mark’s own com- 
ment, “He said unto them .. . perceive ye not that whatsoever 
goeth into the man cannot defile, . . . because it goeth out into the 
draught ;’’ thus making all meats clean. A similar explana- 
tory clause is found in verse 13, only that the words there are 
from Christ himself. The Authorized Version, which adopts 
this explanation, adds this he said, as referring back to the 
beginning of verse 18.—He saith wnto them . .. (he saith) 
this, making all meats clean. The word »aking clean, if it is to 
be referred to Christ, means declaring all meats clean, just as 
to justify, or make just, often means to declare or pronounce 
just; and in Acts 10: 15, make not thou common denotes declare 
not thou—or, hold not thou to be—common. Does our Lord, 
by this teaching of his, abrogate the distinction between meats 
not to be eaten and such as may be eaten, so far as they are 
mentioned in Leviticus 11 and Deuteronomy 14? Appar- 
ently not. He cid not abrogate the law as given by Moses, 
but he denounced the additions to it proceeding from the 
rabbis. Every animal that could lawfully be eaten was not 
defiled by something legally unclean in contact with it, or by 
the vessel with which it was prepared. Until his vision in 
Acts 11, Peter had never taken any unclean meats into his 
mouth. And these words of our Lord, while they prepared 
for a way of thinking which made a breach in a vital point 
of the Jewish law, did not at once open any of the gates of 
separation between a Jew and a non-Jew. 

Verses 21, 22.—In this enumeration of what defiles, quali- 
ties of character and special acts are spoken of indiscrimi- 
nately, as proceeding from the heart.—Evi! thoughis: perhaps 
evil designs are intended. Covetings is used in the Revised Ver- 
sion to express the plural; covetousness in the Authorized 
Version; that is, desires to haye more; wickednesses (Revised 
Version), or malicious feelings,—an.evil eye ; that is, envy. 

This passage, if compared with Matthew 15 : 1-20, will be 
found to have a certain vividness and homely simplicity, 
which show that it followed original recollections. 





REVERENCE FOR TRADITION. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Archbishop Tillotson, having once been asked to preach on 
“the times,” is said to have replied that he would “ rather 
by far discourse on eternity.” There is a measure of truth 
in the form of this statement which renders it a somewhat 
favorite quotation with a certain class of modern orators, who 
are in much fear of disturbing the serenity of their hearers by 
intelligible allusions to the peculiar sins of the day in 
which they are living. It seems to take a stand far above 
human passions. 

But the fact is, that every man is to a certain extent, not 
only the mirror, but the product, of his times. Unconscious 
and unrecognized influences continually work to mould his 
whole being. And since character and destiny are linked 
inseparably together, really he preaches more in reference to 
eternity who preaches more in reference to the time-forces 
which decide it. 

Now it appears singular to find that the same dangers of 
mistake which environed the disciples, surrounded as they 
were by Pharisees and Sadducees, have returned upon us in 
some measure at the present day. And our young people are 
asking seriously how far this generation is expected to go in 
its reverent submission to the traditions of the past. 

It is admitted by us all, that the ages ought to aggregate 
many stores of wisdom as they come and vanish. History 
makes fair argument, when one would animate us to noble 
endeavor or inspire us to lofty exploits, or even rénder us 
heroic under a stress of peril. Some of the dead were illus- 
trious—who has ever doubted it?- And their examples 
arouse and influence the living. But all that is a very differ- 
ent thing from this impertinent custom of evoking opinions 
out of the grave, and urging practices for precedents, which 
need .as much defense now as ever. Indeed, men are men, 
while experiences rapidly outstrip them. We have a right 
to stand where our fathers put us. They wrought out some 
results, and have planted our feet upon the high vantage of 
what they gained. We should be gratefully respectful in our 
reception of the hill-tops of vision they have advertised to us 
to visit. But does that mean that we must not look at an 
thing when we go there? We may show by our fresh - 





ties that we can see farther than they did just because they 
told us where to direct our glasses and what to expect. 

There are those who think that forcing the present genera- 
tion to accept the past as an inflexible teacher is to forbid 
growth and end all progress. It is sure to confer immortality 
upon short-sightedness, and to enthrone for human guidance 
often those very absurdest mistakes which the men who made 
them would spend most time incorrecting, if they could only 
return from the dead to try their conclusions again. It is 
not to be supposed, of course, that many orthodox people will 
credit any regnant authority to old Parson Wilbur who 
edited the Biglow Papers; but some think he made a good 
comment, once at least, which is worth quoting. “I have 
taught my flock under God,” are his sober words, “to esteem 
our human institutions as but tents of a night, to be stricken 
whenever Truth puts the bugle to her lips, and sounds a 
march to the heights of wider-viewed intelligence and more 
perfect organization.” 

Counsels from such a source we may not be disposed to 
accept; but surely it is well to remember the wise and 
thoughtful advice of John Robinson writing to the people of 
his charge. A remark is often made, that those Puritan 
times were not favorable to charity or to tolerant judgment: 
let us see :— 

“If God,” said he, ‘reveal anything to you by any other 
instrument of his, be as ready to receive it as you were to 
receive any truth of my ministry. For I am very confident 
that the Lord hath much more truth to break out of his 
holy word. I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the 
Reformed churches which are come to a period in religion, 
and will go on no farther than the instruments of their first 
reformation. The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond 
what Luthersaw. Whatever part of his will our good Lord has 
imparted to Calvin, they will rather die than embraceit. And 
the Calvinists stick fast where they were left by that great man 
of God. Though Luther and Calvin were burning and shining 
lights in their times, yet they penetrated not into the whole 
counsel of God; but were they now living would be willing 
to embrace further light as they then received.” Some deny 
that the Puritan pastor said that. Their reverence for the 
past is so extreme that they will not even suffer the past to 
pass criticism on itself. There is no fairness nor wisdom ina 
conservatism so perverse: “Say not thou, What is the cause 
that the former days were better than these? for thou dost 
not enquire wisely concerning this.” 

It is not wise to attempt at the present day to answer a 
young man’s honest doubts, if such he has, by the mere 
quotation of a list of authoritative great names. It is not the 
temper of these times of ours, to be so overwhelmingly modest 
as to accept traditions as the highest arguments. And mean- 
time the effort exasperates, and leaves the experience 
unhelped altogether. 

One of the curiosities for tourists to see in Salamanca is 
the worn map with which the doctors of divinity showed up 
Columbus. It suggests that even in the interpretation of 
Scripture tradition may go too far. These erudite persecu- 
tors began their famous discussion by a good round of abuse. 
They asserted with all their dogmatic violence that this man 
Christopher was an infidel unbeliever. He could not sail 
around the world, because it was not a round thing to get 
around. Of course, he demanded proof, and they gave it 
without the least hesitation. They adduced quotations out of 
the poetical books of Scripture. The text which they con- 
sidered most crushing, was that which declares that the 
heavens are extended like a curtain (Psa. 104: 2). “ Very 
well,” Columbus replied, “still I am not speaking of the 
heavens; I did not propose to sail around them; I have 
been saying I could sail around the earth.” Then they had 
to reach several huge tomes down from dusty shelves; for, 
after the traditions of the fathers of any age are properly 
elassified and labeled, those on the fine points are apt to 
become unfamiliar even with the most orthodox, because 
unused so long. A first-class heretic is rather rare. They 
produced the commentaries of Lactantius and Augustine— 
both noble names in the church—the very fathers of tradi- 
tional interpretation. 

These agreed that “curtain” meant tent-covering, such as 
were made of hides in former days. If, therefore, the sky 
was extended over the whole earth like a tent-covering, th 
earth could not be otherwise than a dead level. Then, as 
usual with traditionalists, they began to curse. Columbus 
was an impostor who pronounced the world a globe; nay, more, 
he was a heretic, and was disputing the authority of the coun- 
cils of the Fathers. 

That was too much for a mere sailor ; it must have mortified 
him very much. And, to be sober about it, the wisest thing 
he could do would be to go abroad for a while till the church 
forgot him; so he sailed for America, and found it waiting 
for him over here. That was no way for the church to discuss 
science, To put a discoverer in chains would not scuttle a 
continent he was going to look up; facts will assert themselves 
in some shape or other, and what is the Church of Christ 
afraid of ? 

All the back history lies on imperishable record. It is time 
to say modestly and quietly that some of the heaviest and most 
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orthodox champions of the faith who are lately found some- 
what prominently at the front in discussion have not been 
chosen by their fellow-studentsto represent them. The church 
put itself on record as fighting astronomy in the person of 
Galileo, with precisely the same ignominious success of perse- 
eution. It is the old, old story of tradition against progress ; 
and the church surrenders at the end in a wail of humiliation. 
Surely, it would be a wiser and better thing for us all to keep 
preaching the gospel and teaching the children how to live and 
die in the hope of heaven, till truth becomes clearer, Then 
we can accept it gratefully, no matter what becomes of tradi- 
tion. 

Old customs also ought to be treated in the same reverent 
way, but not always to be considered as fixed forever in prac- 
tice when social and church life has essentially changed many 
of its forms, It is simply funny to find people lamenting that 
the former system of protracted meetings and inquiry-seats has 
received a severe blow in the exclusion of the stock text from 
the New Revision about the stated seasons for the moving of 
the water (John 5: 3,4). Some actually seem to imagine 
that instruction in the catechism will cease because the word 
doctrine goes out of the concordance ; or that there will be no 
more revivals because the word conversion disappears; or that 
they are at liberty to abuse the revisers because the word 
charity is also dropped. Such creatures of habit are we all! 
We can afford to be patient; for the world is wise enough, when 
it has been dragged along too fast, to go back quietly. There 
is told in the Talmud the story of a cymbal and a mortar; 
these in the course of time were injured: wise men were sum- 
moned from Alexandria to mend them. This they did beau- 
tifully ; but after they had gone home, it was found necessary 
just to restore the old vessels, for all their usefulness had been 
destroyed by the tinkering. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

T hen came together unto him the Pharisees, and certain of the 
seribe: (vy. 1), Having new hearers is not alwaysa cause of 
congratulation to a preacher or a teacher. It depends on 
who the hearers are, and what they have come for. A large 
congregation, a large school, or a large class, is not always 
more hopeful than a small one, Many times it is less so. 
As arule, a rainy-day gathering gets more good out of the 
service than a-fair-weather one. Haven’t you found it so in 
your church prayer-meeting, and in your Sunday-school, as 
well as in your congregation? The few who have come with 
a sincere desire to get and to give all that they can, are worth 
ten times as many who are fault-finders, or careless and 
unsympathetic listeners. Don’t be elated merely because you 
have a crowded house or class ; and don’t be discouraged at a 
slim attendance. 

They found fault (vy. 2). And they probably had a pride 
in their ability to find fault. There is nothing that men are 
readier to plume themselves on than their keenness at pointing 
out defects in the conduct or the work of others, Yet there 
is nothing that requires less ability than just this keenness. 
If there is a flaw in anything, a person with half an eye can 
see it. But if there is merit there, it takes merit to perceive 
it. Most of the world’s fault-finding is itself at fault ; but 
recognizing the good is always a sign of a better head and 
heart than the average. Anybody can see that the canvas of 
an old painting is torn, or its surface soiled and stained, or 
its frame broken; but only one with an artist’s eye can see 
the work of a master in those unprepossessing surroundings, 
The stupidest hearer can know that a preacher stumbles in 
speech, Or mispronounces a common word, or uses his voice 
poorly ; but only the brighter ones of the congregation can 
know how much real good there is in the preacher’s sermon 
in spite of its drawbacks. The sharpest critics usually know 
less than those who are quickest to catch at the signs of real 
merit in a book, or a sermon, or a personal action. The 
fault-finder commonly shows the worst. spirit of the Pharisee, 
without the average Pharisee’s ability. 

Why walk not thy disciples according to the tradition of theelders? 
(v.5,) Thatdoesn’t sound unlike a nineteenth-century croak ; 
now does it? It might almost seem to be a protest against a 
new revision of the Bible translations, or of thedenominational 
articles of faith or catechism, or of theritual or liturgies of our 
branch of the church ; or against Sunday-schools, and women’s 
missionary societies, and temperance organisations; or against 
the prohibition of slavery, or lotteries, or rum-selling, or 
theatres! How often we hear something of this sort in our 
ecclesiastical meetings, or in our legislative assemblies, or in 
our popular gatherings! Those fathers of ours, those elders 
of our church, of our country, of our community—how wise 
and good they were! Why doesn’t everybody do just as they 
used todo? Sure enough; that is what the Pharisees wanted 
to know; and it is what the successors of the Pharisees are 
asking every day in the week. 

Full well ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep 
your own tradition (v.9). T'here is the trouble; and there is 
a statement of the true limits of safety and of danger in the 
premises. A tradition may be all right. Our fathers said 
and did some good and wise things—as well as some things 


that were neither good nor wise, A translation of the Scrip- } ing 





tures, or a statement in the articles of faith, or in the denomi- 
national catechism, or a liturgical form, may be the best one 
possible; it may have lost nothing and have gained much 
with the passing years. If this be so, it ought to be adhered 
to. Bat if any one of these things is now seen to be in con- 
flict with the word of God—away with it! whatever the 
fathers may have thought or said about it. A thing is neither 
to be accepted nor to be rejected simply on the ground of its 
being commended by the fathers ; its test of correctness and 
of propriety is its measure of conformity to the command- 
ment of God. Every Christian ought to be both a conserv- 
ative and a radical concerning the traditions of the fathers; 
a conservative in holding on to that—in statements of doctrine 
or in habits of practice—which conforms to God’s word, and 
a radical in rooting out everything from either field which is 
in conflict with that word. He who is not all this is certainly 
no better than one of the Pharisees whom Jesus rebuked, 

T hat which cometh out of the man, that defileth the man (v. 20). 
Sinning not Only shows that a man is bad inside, but it makes 
him worse both inside and out, Indulgence in sin increases 
sinfulness. You will often hear a mansay, “I might as well 
out with it, It’s no worse to say it than to think it.’ Poor 
foolish man! It’s a mighty sight worse to say it than to 
think it. Indeed, just here is the difference between the man 
who is a success and the man who isa failure in his struggle 
with temptation. Every manistempted. He conquers, who 
keeps back the sin to which heis tempted. He is defeated, 
who says and does the evil, to which Satan, or his own lust, 
tempts him. And every time you “out with it,’ in evil 
speech or action, you have more of it inside, and more of the 
marks of it outside. The man who “ keeps it in,” by prayer- 
ful and faith-filled struggle, grows in soldierly bearing and in 
the signs of heroicdoing. The man who lets it out, proclaims 
his shame to the world—as well by the outward indications of 
it in his face and form, as by the conduct itself which is both 
disgraceful and defiling. The way to have a clean heart is 
not by opening it, to let the evil out ; but by keeping its doors 
fast, while asking Him who has power to make it clean to 
enter and purify its every recess and avenue. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


There are two lessons in one here. The first of them is 
indicated by the lesson title, as the Lesson Committee gives 
it to us. It points out the hold which old-time teachings and 
customs have upon many. The second lesson is not covered 
by that title; but is a distinct and complete discourse, or 
sermon, from our Lord, showing the real source of soul defile- 
ment. Neither of these lessons ought to be lost sight of in 
the teaching. 

The two lessons can be brought into one, under the head 
of the second of the two, rather than of the first. The com- 
mon teaching of the two is, that defilement comes from 
within, and that purity cannot be secured by outward wash- 
ings, whatever the traditions of men may seem to affirm on 
the subject. Or an application of the common teaching of 
the two lessons may be made in the statement: “We may 
ruin ourselves by false teachings, or by evil doings;” and 


here is where the lesson links itself with the main thread of |- 


the quarter’s lessons: “ Our dangers and our duties.” 

This lesson requires careful handling in these days ; for it 
touches points of earnest discussion, of bitter prejudice, an 
of strong feeling, in almost every phase of social life and of 
religious thought. The traditions of men were never adhered 
to more tenaciously by the Pharisees, as sacred and binding, 
than they are by young people and old in school and state 
and church on every side of us all to-day. There are stu- 
dents in Christian colleges who think they must break the 
laws of God and man because of the college traditions. 
There are politicians who are quick, at any time, to quote a 
sentence of the Declaration of Independence, or of their 
party platform, against a Bible text, with the feeling that 
they have settled that thing beyond dispute. And there are 
a great many persons who would be readier to have the old- 
time version of the Bible corrected in both text and render- 
ing than to have their fayorite form of creed changed in its 
phraseology, especially if they can prove that its form is just 
where the elders left it, The lesson now in hand brings all 
who study it to consider the base-line from which all measure- 
ments of both principle and expediency are to be made. 

A tradition of men ought neither to be rejected nor accepted 
because it came in its present shape from the fathers. There 
is a danger and a duty on both sides of the way of looking at 
old-time teachings of religious truth and practice. This les- 
son ought to bring out both sides in clearness before all. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


All primary teachers will agree that, for little children, 
this is the difficult lesson of the quarter, perhaps of the whole 
year. It would only confuse to try to explain all the customs 
of the Pharisees, or all the sins mentioned in the text. The 
only way will be to give, in a simple way, the general mea i- 





, and then apply to child-life the truth that God, who is a 


spirit, knows the heart, and that all who worship him must 
worship in spirit and in truth. 

Tell the class that this lesson is a talk that Jesus had with 
his enemies. A child who has learned of his love and com- 
passion may not readily understand that he had enemies, and 
as we proceed in the study of his life the hatred of the scribes 
and Pharisees must be explained. 

Where did Jesus and his disciples go, after he came to 
them and stilled the winds? What did the people do when 
they knew he was there? What strange sight could be seen 
in the streets and market-places? What did Jesus do for 
every one of them? After that, Jesus and his disciples went 
again to Capernaum. Many of the Jews had been to Jeru- 
salem tothe Passover. Show Jerusalem on the map, and see 
if the Passover is remembered and understood. Jesus knew 
his enemies were watching him; he was not afraid of them, 
nor afraid to die; but he had not yet finished his work, and 
he stayed in Galilee, and did not go, as he had done before, 
to the Passover feast. What happened when he was a boy, 
and went there with his parents? When the chief men 
found he did not go, they watched him more closely than 
ever. Perhaps some were sent by the elders in Jerusalem to 
question him, and try to use his own answers against him. 
They had never liked him. Do you remember when the 
man with an unclean spirit came into the synagogue, and 
Jesus cured him? When the palsied man was let down 
through the roof, what did Jesus say to him about his sins? 
When Jesus looked in the hearts of those scribes sitting by, 
what thoughts did he read? When Matthew made a feast, 
and Jesus ate with other tax-gatherers and common people, 
what did the Pharisees say of that? What did they ask 
when they saw his disciples did not fast? What did Jesus 
and his disciples do, one sabbath morning, as they walked 
through the fields? What did the Pharisees charge them 
with doing? What did Jesus do for the man with the 
withered hand, to show that he would do good on the sab- 
bath? Why did the Pharisees once join with the friends of 
Herod, whom they hated ? 


You see for what little things the Pharisees blamed Jesus. 
In Capernaum, they saw some of his disciples eat without 
first washing their hands, They had rules exactly how and 
when to wash their hands,—not to keep them clean, but only 
because it was the custom. That is what is called the tra- 
dition or the word of the elders. They said Moses told the 
men who lived when he did, those fathers told their sons, 
they told their sons, and so it had come down from all the 
fathers. And they had rules even about washing the cups 
and plates, every vessel used in cooking or eating, and even 
the couches on which they rested as they ate. 

Jesus’ talk to the Pharisees and scribes.—They asked him 
why his disciples would eat bread without first washing their 
hands. See how he answered. He knew they pretended to 
believe in the prophets, and he said, You are like the hypo- 
crites that Isaiah meant when he said, “ This people honor 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from me.” Would 
washing every cup they used make their lips speak pure and 
good words? Would water on the hands take away the sins 
of the heart? Jesus showed how they broke the commands 
of God, to keep the words of men. He told them that Moses 
said, Honor thy father and mother; but the word of men 
said, if they chose to give to the temple, or pay for the ser- 


q vice of the priest, they could say, It is a gift, and then might 


be free from all duty to care for father or mother, old and in 
need of help. So he answered the scribes. 

Do you think there is ever anything of this kind happen- 
ing nowadays? Do you think that there are any people 
now living who wish very much to seem good, but are not so 
willing to be good? If you try to seem good and obedient 
while your parent or teacher is looking at you, and do not 
care what evil you do, provided others do not know it, you 
are really acting much the same way as did the Pharisees 
whom Jesus blamed. You are trying to keep the outside 
clean, and forgetting all about the inside. Remember that 
Jesus sees and knows all that you do—that he wishes you to 
be good as well as to seem good,—and that he will be dis- 
pleased with you if you do as did the Pharisees. 

Jesus’ talk to the people—Probably many of them knew 
that when the scribes came to find fault about little forms 
of worship, he found fault with them about great sins against 
God, He called the people to him, and said, “ Hearken unto 
me, every one of you, and understand.” He made it plain 
that it is the heart which makes the life what it is. A bad 
heart will send bad words out of the lips; head, hands, and 
feet will all go wrong. Jesus was once talking about some 
people who pretended to be very good, who put on a solemn 
face, and even said long prayers where they could be seen 
and heard; but all the time the heart was full of wickedness 
and deceit. The Jews used to bury their dead in tombs in 
the rocks outside the city walls, and often they made the front 
of the tombs so white it almost blinded the eyes in the sunlight. 
Jesus told them that those whose goodness was only on the 
outside were like whitened tombs, the inside full of dead 
men’s bones and decay. 





Jesus’ talk to the disciples—He went into a house, and the 
disciples asked him more questions about what he meant. 
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He made it still plainer, as he wants it to be to every child. 
The evil you may hear and see cannot make you bad, unless 
your own heart is willing ; for it is from the heart all wicked- 
ness comes. Every one who tells a lie, or disobeys, first 
thinks in his heart he will do so. A great thief does not 
begin by stealing thousands; he first took little things, as his 
heart coveted them in secret, A murderer has nursed hatred 
in his heart, even at first, with a fair face towards the one 
he hated. How well Jesus knew some of the hearts pre- 
tending to worship his Father,—washing their hands, keep- 
ing up forms, and yet only waiting to seize him with cruel 
hands. 

Suppose you put on a mask to play, does not your mother 
know your voice and motions, and the face behind it? To 
pretend to be good is to put on a false face; but God sees 
through all shams, and looks into the soul. Would it not be 
a dreadful mistake to think it is enough to pretend to be 
good? Does once washing your hands keep them always 
clean? So not only once ask Jesus to make your heart clean, 
but each day ask that he will keep it truly pure and right in 
his sight. 





BLACKBOARD RIN TS." 


FALSE AND TRUE WORSHIP. 


FALSE WORSHIP: 
ITS HOLLOWNESS: 


“THIs PEOPLE HONOURETH ME WITH THEIB LIPS, 
j BUT THEIR HEART IS FAR FROM ME.” 


| 

ITS USELESSNESS : / | 
“ HOWBEIT IN VAIN DO THEY WORSHIP ME.” / | 
ITS BASELESSNESS : 
“LAYING ASIDE THE COMMANDMENT OF GOD, YE | 

| HOLD THE TRADITION OF MEN,” i 
178 WICKEDNESS: | 


* MAKING THE WORD OF GOD OF NONE EFFECT 
THROUGH YOUR TEADITION.” 





TRUE WORSHIP: 


“Gop IS A SPIRIT; AND THEY THAT WORSHIP HIM 
MUST WORSHIP HIM IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH.” 





WHICH IS BETTER? 


irw ntog 
| an 


TO HAVE | 
CLEAN HANDS 


batten > HANDS 
and a nf 


;} UNCLEAN HEARTS CLEAN + indie | 
| 


WHAT WE SHOULD HAVE: 
CLEAN HEARTS AND CLEAN HANDS. 





THE COMMANDMENT 
OF 


GOD. MAN. 


| 

| — f | 

THOU SHALT LOVE AND SEEVE I } 

| * THE LORD THY GOD. YSBLF. 
| 








QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


What did the scribes ond Phaniants teach was to be obeyed 
rather than the law of God? (Title.) How does God regard 
all worship that lacks the spirit of obedience to him? 
(Golden Text.) Do you study your lesson and come to Sun- 
day-school because you have faith in its exercises and would 
please your teacher, or because you desire more faith in Jesus 
and would please God ? 

How far from the close of Christ’s life is the date of this 
lesson? Where was he at this time? What is meant by 
“tradition”? Give a list of words used to designate the 
forms of religious service. What isthe origin and meaning 
of “ rubric” ? 

Mark 7 : 1.—How far did the representatives of Rabbinism 
pursue Christ in their malignant designs? What is the 
meaning of “Pharisee?” What motive inspired their 
sanctimony ? (Matt. 23: 5-7.) Why did Jesus instruct the 
people to obey them? (Matt. 23: 1-3; Rom. 13:1,2.) How 
did he “regard their zeal as religious teachers? (Matt. 
23: 4, 13,15.) What is the Talmud? Of what two parts 
does it consist? When was it written? Who were the 
scribes? Why did Jesus spend so little of his public life in 
Jerusalem ? (John 7: 1, 8, 9, 32.) 

Verses 2-5.— What is the chief delight of theself-righteous? 
What should be their first business? (Matt. 7: 3-5.) Give 
explanations of words and phrases needing it. Why did the 
Jews observe these ceremonial washings? How had God 
given the idea of his holiness and of the purity essential in 
approaching him? (Exod. 19:10-14; 29:4; Lev. 16:4; ete.) 





Why then should the Pharisees be condemned for the wash- 

ing of hands, cups, etc.? (vs. 6-9.) Read the prophecy written 
against them? (Isa. 29: 13,14.) How did these washings 
conflict with the commandments of God? How only should 
we desire to appear well before men? (Matt. 23:25, 26.) How 
only can we appear well before God? (John 4: 23,24; Eph. 5: 
19.) Is it wrong to try to worship when the heart is disinclined, 
or will the desire for better tendencies make the service accept- 
able? To what one example of the substitution of tradition 
for the command of God did Jesus refer? (vs. 10-13.) Give 
the necessary explanations, Repeat the fifth commandment. 
In what relation has God provided the child’s first lesson in 
righteousness? (Eph. 6: 1,2.) What is meant by obeyin. 
parents in the Lord? Is it right or wrong to give money and 
time that is needed by our parents, to religious objects? 
(1 Tim;5: 8.) Do you think it right or wrong to attend 
church and prayer-meeting in violation of parents’ commands 
or wishes ? 

If intoxicating liquor, unwholesome food or poison be 
craftily thrust upon us, why are our characters unstained in 
their reception? (vs. 14-16.) What is our moral condition 
respecting them, if partaken of voluntarily, because of our 
own desire? Is the same true or untrue respecting tobacco? 
(Rom. 14: 5.) In the verses of our lesson, did Jesus 
probably have primary reference to things harmless or harm- 
ful? How are we reminded that even the best enlightened 
are slow to recognize the moral quality of daily deeds? 
(vs. 17, 18.) Where does every deed originate which stains 
the character of man? (vs. 20-23.) What warning should 
this be to us? 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


In illustration of the Pharisaic errors unveiled in this 
lesson, the teacher may tell of like practices—like, inas- 
much as they spring from religious Pharisaism—among the 
Brahminists of India. One of the methods, recommended 
in the Bhagavat-gita, for attaining complete holiness, is to 
sit alone and immovable, contemplating the point of one’s 
nose, and thinking on God alone. The holy one should tor- 
ment his body in all possible ways: when the summer heat 
is well-nigh intolerable, he should sit between great fires; in 
the rains, he should expose himself; in the cold weather, he 
should wear wet clothes. To-day, the fakirs of India and 
Arabia maintain similar ascetic practices. They go naked. 
or clothed only in filthy rags; they cut themselves with 
knives; they drag heavy chains behind them; they tie their 
hands and feet together, and travel by rolling head over 
heels. The student of ecclesiastical history will recall the 
ascetic practices of the early Christian hermits. Some gained 
a reputation for superior sanctity by never washing their 
face or their feet. Others scourged themselves daily, kept 
up great fasts, and spent the night in vigils. The teacher 
may tell, also, of the pillar saints, of whom Simon Siylites, 
who lived on the top of a pillar for thirty-six years, bowing 
to the Almighty, is the first and best known. 

But perhaps the strangest way in which man’s word was 
placed above God’s word was that of some of the Gnostic 
sects, of which the Nicolaitans of the Revelation were proba- 
bly one. Their position is given in the historic formula, “ It 
behooves us to abuse the flesh in order to conquer it.” And 
so they made it a religious duty to abuse the flesh by living 
in the grossest vice. 

Defilement works outwards. The inside of the cup cannot 
be cleansed by cleansing the outside merely. Still less can 
it be cleansed by defiling the outside. Plato, in his Republic, 
tells the story of Gyges, and then proposes a test. Suppose 
you had the ring of Gyges, and through it could make your- 
self invisible whenever you chose, and under this defense 
could enter houses unseen, and unseen do to others whatever 
you wished. In this freedom from restraint—the heart’s 
corruption having free course outwards—would your career 
be less vile than the legendary one of Gyges? No merely 
human heart, unassisted by divine grace, could stand the 
test of the ring of Gyges. 

If the waters are to be sweet, the fountain must be cleansed. 
If the life is to be pure, the heart must first be purified. 
There is a Branch, which, cast into the fountain (Exod. 15 
23, 26), changes the bitter waters to sweet and os 
streams, 

A Surface Show of Purity.—See Bowes’s lestrative Gather- 
ings, First Series, p. 247,—Biblical Similes of Hypocrisy ; 
p-. 157,—Outward Show; Second Series, p. 108,—-Ezekiel’s 
Army; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 279, 3 1051,—The 
Dream of Apollodorus; Foster’s Prose Llustrations, Second 
Series, p. 475, 2 9694,—Without and Within; % 9697,— 
Being and Seeming ; 3 9703,—Emblems of Hypocrisy ; First 
Series, p. 363, 2 3118,—The Chelydonian Stone. 

Putting Man’s Word above God’s Word.—See Bowes’s Llus- 
trative Gatherings, First Series, p. 34,—Holding Back God’s 
Word; The Biblical Treasury, vol. 9, p. 44, 2 1863,—Tradi- 
tions of the Talmud; Foster's Prose Illustrations, Second 
Series, p. 737, 3 12,023,—Tradition Unreliable; First Series, 
p. 54, 3 378,—The Search- Warrant. 

Defilement Working Outwards.—See Bowes’s Illustrative 
Gatherings, First Series, p. 101,—Where the Seeds of Evil 


‘There it means envy, 





Lie; The Biblical Treasury, vol. 6, p. 111,—Keeping the 
Heart; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 82, 3 319,—Sin 
Rooted in the Heart; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, Second 
Series, p. 433, 3 9380,—A Bad Heart; 3 9390,—The Heart a 
Garden ; First Series, p. 330, 3 2821,—The Unresting Heart. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The “traditions of men” in ancient Jewish and other 
Oriental parlance were supposed by those who received them 
to rest on a higher basis than mere human wisdom. The 
word for tradition, viewed from the standpoint of reception, 
is the well-known Kabbala, or, more correctly spelled, Qabba- 
lah. The word, in the Jerusalem Talmud, is not infrequently 
used of Scripture itself, as having been received from God by 
the prophets, and from them by succeeding generations. But 
probably this use of the word Qabbalah is confined only to 
the Prophets and the Hagiographa. The law of Moses, in 
the same parlance, was called the Torah. Thus: “Said 
Rabina, This matter we have learned not from the Torah of 
Moses our lord, but from words of Qabbalah we have learned ;” 
and then follows the matter thus learned, a quotation from 
Zechariah 1:7. So again, in speaking of the mourning for 
Aaron recorded in Numbers, “And thus is the Scripture 
interpreted of Aaron in Qabbalah: ‘My covenant was with 
him of life and peace,’ because he pursued peace in 
Israel,”’ 

Sundry interesting questions arise here about those Jewish 
sects who rejected “traditions.” If it could be shown that 
the same use of words obtained in very early times, it would 
give some little light on the matter of sundry people’s reject- 
ing all but the Pentateuch. At the same time, it would leave 
us in doubt whether sundry others did in fact reject all but 
the Pentateuch, or only actual traditions of men. 

The opening sentence of the Pirke Aboth, or Ethics of the 
Fathers, brings together the noun Torah and the verb cog- 
nate to “ Moses received (gebal) the Torah from 
Jehovah, and delivered it to Joshua, and Joshua to the 
ancients, and the ancients to the prophets, and the prophets 
delivered it to the men of the Great Synagogue,” etc. 

But how far the traditions of men may descend after leav- 
ing the pure fountain, may be learned by consulting (if acces- 


, | sible) some of the later Qabbalah ; chief among which is the 


book Sohar. That is‘a treatise stupid, if not crazy, to any 
one who has not a native love for such lore, but said to be 
highly interesting to those who can hear its traditional expo- 
sition (still a tradition upon a tradition!) from the mouth of 
an enthusiastic teacher in such matters. 

The “ evil.eye” of the present lesson, is probably, for its 
soundest interpretation, to be explained by Matthew 20: 15. 
or jealousy. In looking at such 
passages as Proverbs 23 : "67; 28: 22, it seems also to look 
towards hate or enyy, and also short-sighted 
niggardliness. In the Pirke Aboth it seems also to mean 
breadly a wrong or wicked way of looking at things or peo- 
ple; or, as literally as possible, an internal evil eye. The 
modern oriental superstition about the evil eye seems to have 
no fair or real part in the interpreting of this passage. 

However, it is as well to know something about this super- 
stition, which is common to nearly all the nationalities of the 
Orient. In Arabic it is called simply “the eye;” and the 
writer has stood more than one catechizing in order that the 
catechizer might learn whether such a superstition was com- 
mon, or was indulged at all, in the West. In the East it is 
at best an ill-defined thing. It is feared when a stranger 
looks upon small children; and they are for that reason 
often suddenly covered up with a mantle to keep strange eyes 
off them. It seems to be rather more feared from good-look- 
ing people than from ugly ones. Just what baleful results 
might follow cannot be told. It is also the custom for men 
of the lower classes, and for women too, to wear some rude 
charm to keep off the effects of the evil eye. The writer 
has seen men engaged in digging, who wore a large glass 
bead on their belt, behind, to keep off the evil eye. This 
was partly by attracting attention to the bead, and partly by 


: | some unknown magical power. Inquiry, in such cases, was 


shunned ; and it was hard to get at the particulars ; but the 
chief thing seemed to be that the evil eye was likely to cause 
the sides of the pit to cave in, or rocks to break off and fall 
upon the diggers. 

Nor is it for persons alone that the evil eye is feared. Scare- 
crows—of the primitive sort, like fluttering rags—in a field 
are often intended to protect against “the eye” quite as much 
as against the birds. During the season of feeding the silk- 
worms, nothing is commoner than to see over the reed booths 
in which the silkworms feed and spin, a couple of tall slender 
poles, each with a small white ragged flag. Its presence, 
whether it flutters or not, is a pretty sure protection against 
“the eye,” and almost certain to keep it away from the silk- 
worms. Here, as in many other cases, the real object sought 
to be protected is out of reach of the physical evil eye. 
Whether the influence operated first upon the booth of 


reeds and through them upon the silkworms, the writer never 
learned. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All unobjectionable publications received will be promptly noticed 
under this hesa, «he interests of our readers will guide us in makirg 
further notice. } 


BOOKS. 


Money-Making for Ladies, By Ella Rodman ga 16mo, pp. 221. 
New York: Harper and Brothers Price, 9 


Prudence: a story of mathetic London. B lacy « ©. Lillie 16mo, i!lus- 
trated, pp. 177. New York; Harper and Brothers. Price, # cents, 

Congagestien, Its Fanits and Graces. Compiled by Andrew P. Peabody, 

».D., LL.D. 16mo0, pp. 152. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, 50 cents. 

Revivals: their place and their power. Bv the Rey. Herrick Johnson, 
D.D. i6mo, limp cloth, pp. %5. Chicago: F. H. Revell. Price, 8 
cents, 

Specimen-Glasses for the King’s Minstrels. By the late Frances Ridley 
ears" al. ime, pp. 144, lew York: Avson D, F. Randolph & Co. 

cents 

™S Comatationel pemner 

et RS Oe ane Ot: 


A Day’s Pleasure and other Contribut'ons of Q.Q. Ry Jane Taylor. 2 


vols. 'm one, i6mo, Serraten, pp. 295. New York: Robert Carterand 
Brothers. Price, $ 


Abbott's Young Christian: a memorial edition, with a sketch of the 
author by one of hig wont: acer te ip DM Feet, pp. vill,402, NewYork: 


of England, + 1760 to 1860. By Charles 
oO, pp. vill, New York: Harper aan 


Harper and Brothers. 


Life in Hawali: an nase sketch of mission life and Ia 
{ise tn. By the Rey. Titus Coan. ie. with portrait, pp. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Oo. Pri ce, $1.50. 


Com parative Edition of the New Testament, containing the Authorized 
and the Revised Version, in parallel columns for comparison and 
reference. 12mo, pp. 690, Philadelphia: Porter and Coates. Price, $1.50. 


Eternal Purpose: a stud yo of the Scripture doctrine of nee By 

by} ry RK. Hart, ynd edition, with a supplementary essay on 

: temporal and eternal. 12mo; pp, tv, 300. Phi) adelphia : ee A B. 
Lippincott &vo. Price, $1 B. 


Popular Astronomy. By Simon Newcomb, LL.D., superintendent of 
the American Nautical Observatory. Fourth Edition Revised. 8vo 
Hiostrates eae engravings and 6 maps of the stars, pp. viil, 578. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, Price, $2.50. 


The nae a treatise on the cultivation, history, family characteristics, 
of the vr groups of roses. with accurate descriptions of the 
varieties now grows H. B. Ellwauger. 16mo, pp. vi, 
2938. New York: Dodd, Mead, tons Price, $1.25, 





THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY.* 


Eighteen years ago, at the suggestion of the late Lord 
Ossington, then Speaker of the House of Commons, was 
undertaken the preparation of the great commentary on 
the whole Bible, whose last. volume lies before us. The 
work was to be done by bishops and other clergy of the 
Anglican Church ; and its purpose was to put into the 
hands of the educated Englishman the best results of 
the latest investigations in every branch of biblical 
science. The commentary was to be explanatory and 
critical ; and, while its basis in text was the Authorized 
Version, it was to include in the peepmeereret is a “ revision 
of the translation.” 

That the result has been a success, cannot now be ques- 
tioned. The Speaker’s Commentary, of all commentaries 
on the whole Bible, is that which will best meet the wants 
of the educated man of to-day ; whatever may be said of 
the superior merit of special treatises and separate com- 
mentaries on particular books. Nowhere is there such a 
masterly collection of Introductions, both to separate 
books and to the larger divisions of the Bible; nowhere 
such a collection of condensed essays on particular pas- 
sages; nowhere such an array of sensible comments in 
the critical and explanatory field ; while as to the matter 
of the “ revision of the translation,” the great bulk of it 
did but anticipate, in the New Testament, the work of 
the English and American committees of Revision. The 
Speaker’s Commentary was already in type, and much of 
it stereotyped, before the Revised Version of the New 
Testament appeared. In the matter of comment, more- 
over, certain portions of the Speaker’s Commentary can 
hold a rank with the foremost, special treatises. Such is 
the case, for example, with its Introduction and Com- 
mentary to the Gospel of John, by Canon Westcott. 

Naturally colored, that is, wherever color could be 
absorbed, with an Anglican tinge, it is yet fair and 
candid, as well as strong and learned. It wears its own 
colors as naturally and honestly as a garment; by no 
means holding them up polemically, as a battle-flag. 
Those who do not like the harness of evangelical ortho- 
doxy, or those who are opposed to what is called conser- 
vatism in matters of biblical criticism, may consider this 
commentary as a work rather behind the times—their 
times. Yet it is English and national, the product of its 
age and country with all their truest culture. In the 
gathering of the material for this commentary all Eng- 
land has participated ; and the part of the Anglican 
Church therein is proportionally not far from that of the 
lords spiritual in Parliament. Its production by a goodly 
company of experts, and not by one man, is of a piece 
with the growth and gathering of its material. The indi- 
vidual fitness and freedom thus secured in the different 
parts, acting within the limits of the general plan and 
editorship, has given an unquestionable richness and 
variety to the work, and more than compensated for any 





ani Bible ewes, By Bishops and other clergy of the Angli- 
Edited b Fo Kk, MA. Geman at Inache, New Testa- 
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apparent want of unity, or for any real discrepancies of 
judgment, or even bias. The discretion of the general 
editor herein is entirely justified. 

The final volume includes the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the General, or Catholic Epistles, and the Revelation. 
Six hands were employed on this volume; all of them, 
with two exceptions, being the same to whom the several 
portions were assigned originally. In variety, this 
volume is as striking as any of its predecessors ; and that 
not only by reason of its diverse sorts of matter, but in 
the differences displayed in the handling of different 
books by different men. Then, again, this volume in- 
cludes many spots of debatable ground ; not to mention 
the mysteries still sealed up in the Revelation. It is not 
likely that this volume, or any volume treating of the 
same subjects, will receive the unqualified approval of all 
New Testament students ; though all must admire it, and 
most must be glad of its help. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is prefaced with an able— 
an unusually able—introduction, in which, of course, the 
chief question discussed is that of its authorship. The 
historical argument may be passed by, as it will ever be 
inconclusive, But the argument from style is here 
Fo with unusual thoroughness and power. Dis- 
regarding—perhaps underrating—those matters which 
are recognized as style by the /ee/, the commentator 
(William Kay, D.D., rector of Great Leghs) goes into a 
thorough investigation of the deeper elements over which 
play the style-ripples of the surface. The result is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; or if we are not ready to admit 
the demonstration as absolute, it must yet be admitted 
that this argument has forever made it impossible for us 
to know who was the author. No one about whom we 
know anything stands so probably near that position as 
Paul, The demonstrator considers it as absolutely cer- 
tain. And it must be admitted that an argument from 
one’s habitual, natural, idiosyncratic, ingrained pecu- 
liarities of speech, is far stronger than the argument 
derived from the presence or the absence of anacolutha, 
or breaks in the structure of a sentence; or than from 
the comparative roughness or smoothness of a written 
letter. The argument from style, as commonly applied 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews to prove its non-Pauline 
authorship, would prove that Edward Everett never 
delivered that rattling speech in advocacy of the comple- 
tion of Bunker Hill monument. But whether this effort 
to discover the secret, which the author of the Epistle 
himself concealed, be considered successful or not, it 
marks an advance over the ordinary superficial, slight. 
and even notional, remarks on the style of this Epistle 
and its consequent authorship. The commentary itself 
ranks fairly with the treatment of other books in the 
work, and is sober, sensible, and scholarly. 

The Epistle of James is perhaps the one treated of 
most calmly and luminously in the velume; and yet it 
is not so difficult to handle as most. The editor is Robert 
Scott, D.D., Dean of Rochester, long well known as great 
in Greek linguistics, and best known here as the Scott of 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. His commentary 
moves easily along, as becomes a master; but its chief 
good hap is not in its Oriental allusions or Old Testament 
quotations ; as may be seen from the application of “My 
son, give me thine heart,” on page 153. 

The first Epistle of Peter is handled, and well handled, 
by the general editor, Canon Cook. Not the least merit 
herein is the bringing out of Peter’s very marked pecu- 
liarities in the use of words, which to a great extent dis- 
‘appears in an English translation. In the commentary 
on this book, page 209, on chapter 5: 8, occurs one of 
the most unhappy misprints of the book, in substituting 
“commendation ” for an intended “condemnation.” It 
is a bit singular, too, to be gravely informed, in the note 
on chapter 4: 16, that the expression “a busybody in 
other men’s matters” “certainly does not bear upon 
missionary undertakings!” 

Fairness and frankness are certainly exhibited by the 
annotator on the second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle 
of Jude, The facts of the argument for the authenticity 
of the former are not slurred over; and an argument 
analogous to the correct and prevailing one in New 
Testament criticism is used to show that Jude used 
Peter’s work, and not Peter Jude’s. 

The Epistles of John are all treated of with a style 
that is somewhat poetically ambitious. Not too much 
80, perhaps; but the habitual gravity and seriousness of 
the army of commentators have caused the people to 
unlearn their appreciation of anything else than very 
prosy prose in commentaries. Perhaps, too, an expres- 
sion that is plain enough for one in poetical sympathy | posto 


with the annotator, is not plain enough for one who is ' 





just puzzled with the text, and wants only to know what 





it means. The treatment of these Epistles of John, by 
reason of this more lightsome mood, is less satisfactory 
than that of the Gospel of John, when speaking of 
almost the same subjects. A commentator on John 
should chiefly help us to look through a smooth and 
even surface down into the clear depths. 

The Introduction to the Revelation is a ponderous 
piece of about ninety pages, and is remarkable for the 
amount of matter it contains. To speak of the commen- 
tary, further than to say that its immediate comments on 
the lower, or literal, sense of the book, is good, is quite 
superfluous in speaking of a commentary on the Revela- 
tion. The annotator, however, does his duty, both in the 
Introduction and the Commentary, in stating the leading 
opinions that have been held by learned interpreters. 

It is but fair to the editors of the separate books 
throughout the Speaker’s Commentary to state that they 
have been ready to draw the line between the knowable 
and the unknowable, or at Jeast between the known and 
the unknown—to themselves. This quality appears also 
in the notes on the Book of Revelation. While it cannot 
be said that the annotators have been free from admitted 
mistakes, it still must be allowed that they have been 
ready to confess fallibility. They have produced a fair 
and honest commentary, such as men honestly speak 
from their own standpoint, confidently, but prudently ; 
free from all pretension to superhuman ability, or to 
spread belief by their own authority. And they have 
produced a grand work. 

This Commentary, as completed, includes ten volumes, 
six on the Old Testament, and four on the New. Its 
American reprint, from the English plates,—although 
under the title of The Bible Commentary,—is sold at five 
dollars a volume. This gives a biblical library in smaller 
compass, and at a lower aggregate cost, than can be 
otherwise obtained, when the real purpose and scope and 
scholarship and spirit of the entire work are fairly con- 
sidered. 





GARFIELD MEMORIAL LITERATURE.* 


The death of President Garfield filled so great a space 
in the periodical press, and in the unprinted literature 
of commemorative oratory, that the considerable number 
of books written in his honor does not seem surprisingly 
large. Of the many biographies and memorial volumes 
that have thus far appeared, the most permanently 
valuable are those whose titles we have given below: 
the eulogies of Senator Hoar and ex-Secretary Blaine, 
the essay of Mr. Pedder, and the Hiram College me- 
morial by President Hinsdale. These four volumes un- 
questionably deserve permanent preservation in the 
alcove of books of American biography. Senator Hoar’s 
eulogy was delivered before the citizens of his own city 
— Worcester, Massachusetts—on December 30 of last 
year. It is the thoughtful and finished production of a 
genuine “scholar in politics,’ who weighs his words 
with care, and who is ever mindful of the fact that a 
sense of political perspective is essential in the painting 
of such a word-picture as this. Mr. Blaine’s address 
was heard by a much larger audience than Senator 
Hoar’s, and it has since been read and weighed by the 
whole nation. If compared with the pretentious com- 
memorative oratory of the public men of the last genera- 
tion, this address might seem to be lacking in rhetorical art; 
but Mr. Blaine is pre-eminently : a man of this generation, 
and not of the past. His rhetoric is conformed to the 
severer taste of the present, which demands that such an 
event as furnished his theme shall not be made the occa- 
sion of elaborate attention to mere literary adornment. His 
determination to be direct and plain was a positive advan- 
tage to the lasting value of the rea)ly great oration, which 
must be considered a just and effective presentation of an 
eminent career, and this in a style and spirit worthy of 
the eulogist and of his subject. At times Mr. Blaine 
uttered passages of genuine eloquence, and here and 
there appear touches of that poetical taste which finds 
occasional illustration in nearly every public address of 
the ex-Secretary. We should add that this copy of the 
oration is revised and authorized by Mr. Blaine himself. 

Mr. Pedder’s essay is much more rhetorical than the 
two orations we have mentioned; and is written in a 
finished style which gives pleasure to the reader. The 
author lays chief stress upon the moral mission of such a 
life as Garfield’s, and argues with earnestness, and yet 
with dispassionate candor, that a permanent place in 
history belongs to, and will be attained by, such a char- 





* Eul on James Abram Garfield, delivered before the Senate and 
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acter as he describes in detail. The essay is worth study, 
both for its matter and its manner. 

President Hinsdale’s volume discusses President Gar- 
field’s work in connection with educational institutions 
and educational problems,—especially as connected with 
Hiram College, in Ohio, of which Garfield was once the 
head. We have heard a Harvard graduate say, in speak- 
ing of the influence of such a Western college as Hiram 
that if Hiram or Harvard must be given up, he would 
prefer the closing of the doors of the latter. Some such 
idea, though in a less positive form, remains on the mind 
of the reader of President Hinsdale’s book, when he con- 
siders what a power for good goes forth from many an 
obscure “ fresh-water” college, as termed by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

Of the remainder of the Garfield memorial literature 
we need not speak at length, although a valued contri- 
butor gives some interesting facts, on another page, con- 
cerning the pamphlet literature of this subject. Pending 
the appearance of the authorized biography and literary 
remains, the many hurriedly prepared lives may be dis- 
missed from the permanent shelf, so soon as their tem- 
porary office is performed. Garfield’s words, as edited by 
Mr. W. R. Balch, serves a fair purpose as a modest 
thesaurus of the President’s wise utterances on many 
themes. But the great majority of similar publications 
do not really deserve to be ranked as literature ; nor does 
the greatest part of the memorial poetry, of which the 
The Poets’ Tribute to Garfield is the most voluminous 
selection. When we consider how little good poetry was 
evoked by our long civil war, and when we think how 
often poets laureate have failed in commemorative verse, 
we are not surprised that no great poem on our second 
martyr president has yet been written. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Macmillan & Co. have already issued in their new 
series of popular novels Hypatia and Westward Ho! by 
Canon Kingsley, and Mr. John H. Shorthouse’s recent 
noteworthy religious romance of John Inglesant. These 
are of duodecimo size, are printed in excellent type, and 
are bound plainly but tastefully. Each volume costs a 
dollar only. 


The Adar (March) number of J/-Mugtatif,an Arabic 
monthly published at Beirat, by Professors Jacob Sarrtf 
and Faris Nimr, contains an interesting article on aque- 
ducts, in which the High Bridge, over the Harlem River 
in New York City, figures as a full-page woodcut, This 
monthly is “ devoted to science and art,’”’ and has a wide 
circulation in Syria and Egypt. 


It is worthy of note that the Rev. W. F. Bainbridge’s 
Around the World Tour of Christian Missions, recently 
commended in these columns, has already passed through 
four editions in this country and in England. It is but 
just to add that many of the slight blemishes mentioned 
by us in our criticism of the first edition were indepen- 
dently noted by the author for correction in the succeed- 
ing editions, 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have prepared a handy por- 
trait catalogue of all their publications, with the exception 
of some purely technical books in the departments of law, 
medicine, and scholastics. The catalogue, which is 
printed in the best style of the Riverside Press, contains 
about a score of fine portraits of the more noted authors 
whose works are on the listof the firm. A copy of it will 


be mailed free by the publishers to any one who applies 
for it. 


One of the finest of the portraits of the late President 
Garfield is the steel engraving prepared by Mr. Samuel 
Hollyer from the photograph designated by Mrs. Garfield 
as the best portrait of her husband. The engraving is 
an excellent specimen of line and stipple work, and it 
has been printed with care. It is of large size,—about 
twenty-four inches by eighteen inches,—and is suitable 
for framing. It is published by the Henry Bill Publish- 
ing Company of Norwich, Connecticut. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


_—_———__ 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
Texas, state, at Dallas ....... 






oom =5- prop aen --7- April 25-27 
Illinois, state, at Champaign e. OILY ---May 16-18 
California, state, at Stockton... at 4 -May 16-18 
Georgia, state, at Savannah ___. 4G May 17, 18 


Connecticut, state, at Norwich_... * «---.May 17, 18 
Alabama, state, at Opelika__........-\.\.--L-_-...May 23-25 
West Virginia, state, at Hartford Clg ----May 23-25 
Towa, state, at Webster City esecscoe \qoese nk menened une 6-8 





New York, state, at Penn Yan---..... 


Ohio, state, at Springfield..... Ke aI 
Colorado, state, at Colorado ie. 


Michigan, state, at Tecumseh -.... “pe 
Indiana, state, at Crawfordsville_-@ 


Missouri, state, at Sedalia. 








Nebraska, state, at Columbus.--. anna op co renee Fame 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell.......7_.-.....---- 

» | South Carolina, state, Camden -...................July 12, 13 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Ok-mul-gee -..... July 27-30 
Kentucky, state, at Danville_.............. August 22-24 
Pennsylvania, state, at Easton .................- October 10-12 
Maine, state, at Hallowell .....-.-..........-.. October 24-26 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence............ November 8, 9 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton..............November 14-16 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At the last regular monthly meeting of the Congre- 
gational Sunday-school Superintendents’ Union, of 
Boston, the topic of discussion was, “ The primary depart- 
ment.” Mr. J.C. Proctor presented a paper on classifica- 
tion in the primary department. Mr. G. 8. Trowbridge 
spoke on primary class music, and Mr. C. 8. Parker on 
object teaching. A number of Sunday-school teachers 
from the various Sunday-schools of the city were present. 
It is felt that these monthly meetings, in the free oppor- 
tunities which they give for social discussion, are exer- 
cising an important educational influence on the Con- 
gregational Sunday-school teachers of Boston. 

—aA representative gathering of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Sunday-school workers of the West convened at the 
thirty-first denominational Sunday-school congress, 
which was held at St. Louis from Monday, March 27, to 
Saturday, Aprill. Addresseson various practical aspects 
of Sunday-school work were delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Vincent, the Rev. A. H. Gillet, and other well- 
known speakers. Education in the Sunday-school was 
discussed by Bishop Warren, and the Rev. Dr. Fry spoke 
on the place and the work of Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day-schools. Atthespecialsession, the Rev. Dr. Vincent 
delivered his lecture on “That Boy;” and the proceeds 
of this lecture were placed in the proper hands, to be 
used in extending the Sunday-school work in the Nerth- 
west. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—April 25-27 is the date of the approaching mass 


convention of the convention of the Eighth Sunday- 
school District of Iowa Association. 


—The date of the next convention of the Michigan 
State Sunday-school Association has been changed in the 
Convention Calendar to June 13-15. 

—June 27-29 is the date of the Dakota Territorial 
Sunday-school Association’s convention, previously an- 
nounced to meet at Mitchell, but without an exact date. 


—A Sunday-school teachers’ institute will be combined 
with the next anniversary celebration of the Primary 
Teachers’ Union of Philadelphia. The meetings will be 
held in Association Hall on the afternoon and evening 
of May 11. Mrs. G. R. Alden (“Pansy”) and Mrs. 
M. G. Kennedy will take a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedifigs of the institute. All Sunday-school workers 
are invited to be present. 

—QOn Saturday July 1, will be held the opening meet- 
ing of the Lake Bluff Sunday-echool Assembly. All the 
usual departments will be kept up. There will be an 
Assembly class conducted by the Rev. O. N. Pond, a 
post-graduate class led by the Rev. Dr. E. Carwin, a 
primary class, and a kindergarten. The departments of 
music, elocution, and modern languages, will be main- 
tained by competent instructors, 

— It is announced that the next convention for the 
First District of Pennsylvania—which includes the city 
of Philadelphia, and the counties of Delaware, Chester, 
Montgomery, Berks, Schuylkill, Lehigh, Northampton 
and Bucks—will be held in Pheenixville, April 26, 27. 
A strong programme has been prepared, and delegates 
from the Sunday-schools of the district will be enter- 
tained by the people of Phoenixville. 

—Elder scholars as well as teachers are invited to 
attend the meeting of the Philadelphia Sunday-school 
Association, to be held in the Memorial Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at the corner of Eighth and Cumber- 
land streets, April 18, commencing at eight o’clock. An 
attractive programme has been prepared. The topic 
“Practical results of Sunday-school work,” will be dis- 
cussed in five-minute addresses by the Rev. N. F. Rubin- 
ham, Mr. E. Payson Porter, the Rev. W.C. Best, and Mr. 
John R. Whitney, and the address of the evening will be 
delivered by the Rev. N. L. Briggs. 


—A nearly complete programme has already been 
prepared for the third season of the Framingham Sunday- 





school Assembly, which holds session August 22-30. 
Among those who have agreed to attend are the Rev. 
Dr. F. L. Patton, who will deliver his jecture on Doubt; 
Mr. A. O. Van Lennep, who will present his illustrations 
of Bible manners and customs; Signor Vitale, the cele- 
brated violin player; the Royal Handbell Ringers, and 
others. It is also expected that the Rev, Dr, Phillips 
Brooks, Mr. Wendell Phillips, Mr. John B. Gough, 
Bishop Simpson, and the Rev. E, Paxton Hood, will be 
present. The normal classdepartment will be conducted 
by the Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent, assisted by the Rev. 
A. E. Dunning, the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, the Rev. F. N. 
Peloubet, and Mr. Van Lennep. The Rev. J. L. Hurl- 
but will have charge of the children’s and intermediate 
department. The following is the arrangement of the 
days: Tuesday, August 22, Opening Day; Thursday, 
Children’s Day; Friday, Denominational Day ; Satur- 
day, Temperance Day ; Tuesday, August 29, New Eng- 
land; Wednesday, Missionary Day. A series of minis- 
terial councils will be held during the session to discuss 
these four subjects: (1.) The pastor and revivals; (2.) 
The pastor and evangelists; (8.) The pastor and new 
converts; (4.) The pastor and the Sunday-school. It is 
hoped that the governors of the New England states will 
take part in the celebrations on New England Day. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—One of the Sunday-schools of Halifax, England, has 
successfully maintained for over eighteen months a regu- 
lar children’s church service on Sunday evenings. From 
asmall beginning the attendance of the children has so 
increased that it is now no unusual thing for the child- 
audience to number over three hundred. The children 
are prompt and attentive, and the best of order prevails. 
The superintendent ascribes the success of the work to 
the prayerfulness of the laborers, their earnest personal 
efforts to gather the children in, the cordial individual 
welcome which every child who comes receives, the 
variety of the exercises, and the deep spiritual tone of the 
services from which all mere story-telling is excluded. 

—As a result of the last year and a half’s work in the 
Sunday-school of the Church of Christian Endeavor, 
Brooklyn, seventy-nine children have thoughtfully de- 
cided to be Christians, and twenty of these, having ex- 
pressed a wish to become members of the church, were 
together received in membership on Sunday, April 2. 
The following is the list of questions asked at the ex- 
amination of the children for church-membership: “ (1.) 
Do you truly repent of your sins? that is, Are you 
trying by the belp of Jesus to give up everything that is 
sinful? (2.) Are you resolved to lead a Christian life 
by following the example of Christ, and living according 
to his teachings? that is, Will you try to be more like 
Jesus every day? (3.) In this endeavor do you humbly 
trust in God the heavenly Father for help? that is, Do 
you pray every day for God to help you to be a true 
Christian.. (4.) Do you promise that you will try to be 
helpful to this church by attending its meetings, by 
giving of your money, and by seeking in every way to 
please God and do good to others.” 


PERSONAL. 

—Mr. Samuel W. Clark, who has been for several 
years on the editorial staff of The Sunday School Times, 
and who, for a series of years before this, was the effi- 
cient and valued secretary of the New Jersey State Sun- 
day-school Teachers’ Association, was re-elected several 
months ago to bis former position in that association, and 
he has now decided to retire from this paper, in order to 
give his whole time to the more congenial duties of his 
resumed secretaryship. Mr. Clark’s experience in prac- 
tical Sunday-school work, and his wide acquaintance 
with the best methods of state, township, and county 


>| organization, render him peculiarly fitted for this field of 


effort. Correspondence with him should be addressed to 
his residence at 1848 North Thirteenth Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

—While the office of The National Sunday -school 
Teacher was in Chicago, the personal residence of its 
editor, Mr. M. C. Hazard, was at Wheaton, Illinois. 
On the occasion of Mr. Hazard’s removal to Phila- 
delphia, in order to assume his new duties in the 
editorial department of The Sunday School Times, 
pleasant meetings were held both at Chicago and at 
Wheaton. At the Chicago meeting, Dr. Gray of The 
Interior, the Rev. Dr. Edwards of The Northwestern 
Advocate, the Rev. Mr. Gilbert of The Advance, 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs, and other well-known religious 
journalists and workers, were present, and took part 
in the exercises of the evening. The Wheaton meet- 
ing was held in the Oongregational Church, and at 
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its close a fine tea-set of nine pieces, on 
each of which the words were engraved, 
“From Wheaton Friends, March 27,1882,” 
was presented to Mr. and Mrs. Hazard. 
Having now left the West, Mr. Hazard 
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r, on, Saloamen, éc. Situations Guaranteed. ~ po At C. nOO1L-Giris. a ee ieee aed baaraaed ther ‘or of A Collection of New Songs for the 
i praretay COBB'S COLLEGE, mirable book for young ladies, one of the beat by this tional copies for 1882." —( Rev. ) K. Sunday-school. 

a fr bot favorite author. lémo. 272 pp. 4 cuts. §1.10. “I th send you the uames of “4 sub- 

| EDU CATION ONS: ee pep thy A ge By J. Hl, ROSECRANS. 

ty studies. es. tutus Pee Hands. —_ ey oi shine of all neotne The publishers take pleasure in announcing 
i b vm age | pest, — Rapenses * —= 1 “4 ena depicting tan Pa | ae characters, and for pie aah4 nohichease most other read: a new Sunday-school singing-book by this 
it endar sent free by ay + Sra Seo’y. rs painaneota sr gvent ntevast as hare th eae kaa is ox popular author, 

i wea eaialedhaliies Gb ae iain tae a. 16mn0." pp souls. #10. mht Wilted ‘Toone Depeaiiony. THE VOICE OF JOY is the result of two 
on “ hm er eu gor ‘Ol frst-clags i Out of the Fol d. Fall, Toronto, noon se by 7! author, ey eae 
' psn: 0, Organ, ora number of late years as been that o 
i | ees fe tnsuruments et, Cass Fionn 1B F RLIN niet MRS. pathos, wyoung A moty teaching and dnl ig Sanday sahonla in music, 
{i A Gavext ‘ ” in various parts o: e country 

| ¥. F. B. RIOEK, Director, hom ones bis tos . 4 os we of the Pe We invite all interested to give it an exami- 
‘iJ r) nation before purchasing for the season. The 
ie Li ttl T book is thoroughly new, and is gotten up in 
iy 1 © Bubs "a height and eparkling book p ) i handsome and substantial style. Sample 2 y 
te! for children. 1amo. bright a =. a? _ J mailed (in pond covers) for 25 cents ; ( 

i 35 cents.) Price per dozen (boards) by express, 
i 1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

he 

i’ 





: Fine Stationery and Engraving | soxne giis ana bare who wit faye the ile heroine cvevf MERON og en 
| House. J k. Story of the Sewing Machine. SURE TO PLEASE. 
Our unequaled facilities and long practical acl . menve-wiee 

"ths seven me St. D Basee. | Boys. wilt ‘wake te the 


} sty es and most artistic effects, while our repu- 
i tation is a guarantee of the quality of our 
productions. 


little ee with enthusiasm, an 
traits. 


fine 1émo. 182 pp. Zcuw. 5 cents. 


Ichabod Washburn. 


f rience enable us to produce 
' 


Sunday-school 
Song Books 


A handsome little pamphlet, blue and gold 
cover, with numerous engravings, will be 














red-lined pamphlet, just issued by them, 
containing specimens of some of the most 





OXFORD MAPS. 


postpaid, to any person living at a distance 
from our offices, 


Can be ordered through any bookseller or musio- 
dealer. Add postage if ordered by mail. 


4 INDELIBLE INK, | sca soi? e'tecotal Dugas ta, and's Cartan For Every Department. 
BG) mime pen needed, o qnly e philanthro aa New Hymnary----« pienesscene nee +2040 er 100 
Hy me | GIVEN AWAY ema, ° 

i) ed Book of Praise.--..----.+-.-sessseee - 40 

, ana earth: ook of Praise 

anaes suisse eee’ | AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, Seeing Sanit ntr oni tAl of 
if Parente” litertet ‘ed in Sunday-schools - ag og "= Leng = —— as to any adult person calling for it, at any | Good aS Gold----r-----cerrroeereeee 30 } 
hi OnteR. § . , P™* i} branch or sub-office of The Singer Manu- Good as Gold (words only)-.---- 10 

if should write to THE CENTURY Co. (33 East | 75 State St., Rochester; 153 Wabash Ave., ‘ -» | Songs for Liitle Folks-------.---- 30 

" 17th Street, New York), for a copy of the | Chicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco, facturing Company, or will be sent by mail, &s _ 

i 

Hi 


charming tunes in “Spiritual Songs for the 
Sunday-School,” with valuable hints to super- 
intendents, etc, The pamphlet is sent wo any 
address without charge, and a postal card will 
bring it by return of mail. 

Mention the S, 8. Times. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


COUNT SILVIUS.|. 


4 BOMANCE, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GEORG HORN. 
By M. J. SAFFORD. 


“One of the most fascinating of recently issued 


novels. eave. “Chet sg 


OSBORN AND COLEMAN'S. 
Rey eee | Fe ell to 
rected Table 

the fullest ever * baisneas } 
day-school size. ee tides o. 
These are the pu 

States trom actual and 0: ~ fay AM Fall 


tion and t rtant commencations t from 
mF UBL ISH ENS, Box 74, University, Oxtord, O. 


os the newly cor- 
© most accurate and 


UNDAY EMORY 
CHOOL CHART. 
A weekly Blackboard and Golden Text, 32x44 inches. 
Legible. dsome. The most practical help pub- 








— ahaa 5 3 HOBART & 00., 8t, Lous, Mo. 

RUN erat 

ROCKWELL si tind Col Rockwell's = Prom 
 Elberon.” Mrs. 


gays:“ en a beau m memento —— notes the Py 
L80. Agents nthe tS Barnes "dk Oo. 








BLISHER, i 
9 PARE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


“"BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure onan’ 708 S| asample co) br our 
MONTHLY GLEAN 


eidress on a peste] 
,to ‘AMOS 31.) ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


SYMBOL GIFTS © fava 








aio Qatson Henta ner Mae Mara, Pen relgions | Bend 100. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 Kast Ninta \ armed Ned RANDOLPH STREET, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. 


Two New Musie Books, 
By ASA HULL, 
THAT HAVE NO EQUAL. 


GEM OF GEM 
GOSPEL PRAISE ROOK Fries 


256 Pages, 40 cts.; $4 per Doz.; $30 per hund. 
Address ASA HULL, #0 Fourth Ave,, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher. a: well as the advertiser, by sating that you 





Fer Sunday-Schools. 
; 192 pages. Spee. Copy, Be. 
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K BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 


The Providence Lithograph 
Company, Providence, jt, L., pub” 
lish graphic illustrations of the 
International Sunday School 
Lessons. For accuracy, artistic 
merit, conformity to archzo- 
logic fact, convenience, and ef- 
fectiveness, we know nothing to 
equalthem. Our Sunday School 
superintendents will do well to 
send for a circular. It does not 
take the place of Our own Leaf 
Cluster.—Rev, J. H. VINCENT, 
D. D., in the January, 1882, 
number Sunday School Journal. 

REVOLUTION 


Publishes temperance Literature, in shape 








kinds). 
literature the year round for a song. Also, "Band 


of Hope goods, including library and paper, 
80 cheap penny collection more BL buys them, 
ys ae column catalogue free. me N us names 
of live temperance workers, 80 — 
Address The *‘ TEMPERANCE REVOLUTION, ‘a 
Madison &t., Chicago. 
A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 
FANCY WORK and Patterns for Artistic Needie 
directions for making 


Work, Kensington Embroidery 
numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted Work patterns 
for Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, Tidy, Mat, Oak Lace, 
Piano Cover,etc. Tells how to og South ‘Kensington, 

‘sian, Tent, Star. Satin and Feather 
etc. ete. Price, 36¢,, OF 12 three-cent gaaepes 4 Books, 3. 
WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTEENS. 

BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work,etc. Bor- 
3, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals rt mony 


Stork, Deer, Roses, , Comic Designs, 
etc. Price, 25 cts.; 8 Books. $1. ‘inree 1 tay Patterns, 
10 w.—All for hg ye nt ane. 
x 


a) 
. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Maas. 


GARFIELD AND FAMILY. 


ft. Given away with 














Size So 

THE CONTRIBUTOR. “ One of the most ably 

edited en 

“ Ite S. S. No are unsa 7 

“One = the freshest and Wark at Herald, 
Has writers of world-wide fam sOuly 

= xen". aperpictare, ihe: . AGEN 
CHRISTIAN 


Men and Women are Wanted 

as AGENTS for our new and fast-selling edition of the 

JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN’S, 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 

< As nearly 4000 pp. Maps and TMiustrations. In 

oth, $8; half moroceo, $1 per set. Sent, express 

nds on "recelpt rice. Best terms and exclusive 

oer and am employ- 


ment nt given af piers a sat Wwicye , aE Tia 


ae Wanted for Sullivan's 
IRELA LAND OF. TO-DAY. 
ber 5 by Thos. Power O’Connor, 
It —_ 





It describes the Land 
, the Land yo ie Riso Contains ® En- 

dM ors. ice 0! '. 

Gries sod» ny add Bocts. for full outfit avd begin epee 524 


ence. For full particulars, address 
J. ©. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


WwW, 





it his 
One Iudons and reveals jor dhe tims 
ey 


Customs, ts, 
by “Authority of, and full Introduction 


_ En 


at 2, 
Si 
nn. 


an 
sales of 
It po 


agi uthors. 
fase rng Dee ENTS WANTED. Sena. for cize 
_A. DV WORTHINGTON & CO., Martiord, ¢ Co 
Address for terms, 


Salesmen Wanted. Assy rire, 
“ NewaRK NuRsexres,’ Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED. Men and women tocan 
vass their own towns. ena employ ment. 


Liberal compensation. Outfit free. y+ t one week. 
Address, COTTAGE HEARTH CoO., 
ustrated Circulars 
and eee that ESE s mooid 
is made selling “MOTHER. 


AGENTS sizcecis Seen 


ie of } A ene Bishop Haven's “ Amert- 
bles, e 
an. T PUBLISHER, ‘757 57 Broadway, N. ¥. 


WANTED. 


One energetic agent ue every connty. Bic pey 

Small capital. WILHIDE BROS., York Road, Md. 
etd WANTED to introduce a new hy 

A“ INT BOOK to business men. 

po ‘to gy parties Caring the r _ aa 




















summer ‘seat sho La — a= are. with 
specimen 8 age ow an 0 e ‘add ress, 
“ AMBE Hof Publis 


St. New: ‘York City, 
= ane a = 


JANTED! sell the  beantif 
“GARFIELD AND HIS ‘FAMILY ” 


from phatographe furnished by Mrs. Garfield—most 

artistically grou at their home. In quality and 

beauty unequal ‘went any wert Se 14 two years 
t =ae e for particulars 

= A. ORTON & CO., 225 8. me St., Pemetsontn 





$5 a a Day m 

ta Nw LOUsEHOLD 
A FAMIL SALE. 
Weighsup to 25 lbs. Seite at 1 
Domestic ScaLeCo.. . Cincinnati, 


AUTOMATIO FISHER. SAMPLE BY MAIL, $8 OENTS. 
>> AGENTS WANTED. oy. OVELTIES 
Novelty Mfg. Oo., 821 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 








“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. Clay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with fine 
steel portrait, $1.00, 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
‘*A Model Su tendent.” it peews jast what a wise superinten:ient did, and just how he did 
it. The pi" — show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

* His methods ot baa +n) “ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantlv 
effective, are minutely and so thoroughly tntroduces a novice to the methods 
affording a valuabl ot work that Dave been Introduced by that sanctified 


common-ense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 





were and 


Mr, 
le of good to the veseher ag wall as 
an example of rare sense ev" | 
applied ed to the cause of religious instruetion.” ene 


From The Inter-Océan. a , From John Searies, late chairman execu- 
“A most valuable book. It is ae jast such sebe comeniiion af the Snssoreeaneoneet Dieta chaser ton. 
suggestions as the be worker needs. It is a 
plain, practical, and aboundsin good common sense— | “This book should be in the library of every Sun- 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young. day-school = the hands of every Sunday-schoc! 
From The New York Observer. worker in tne lan The chapter on ° A Coun- 
‘He was indeed a model s' tendent, and this | try Sunda: fis wert Many times the price ot 
000k —_ how he becainesdoh + it exhibits his methods | the book to ev ‘= ntendent and teacher whois 
and gt ve im, besides, pe Precise Sane ane res Sty" se In wad eld, while every bred oy ‘- ay 
whic y and inte n and | unday will ractical \ 
possessing In itself such valuable cha Pacteristics, the | ponte so 


chapter on shat topic. 


The ee 
the book among all the es of 


= Sunday 
* This is, perhaps, 
the press pertaining to Sunday-school work for the 


volume will be widely useful. 
krom The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“We know not whvre there isa volume better worth 
reading by thesuperintenden ts of our Sabbath schools. | 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00, Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIBLE HELPS. 





Teacher's Edition Revised New 
Testament. Full of new and valuable 
features. Highly commended by Drs. Mc 
Cosh, Bacon, Pentecost, Beecher, etc....$1.50 

Gospel of Mark, taken from the 

* same. Cloth, 50 cents; paper............ 

Studies in the Gospel of Mark. Hues. Cloth, $1; paper. .60 
Fables 62 Mage ame Giese. A rich POR | Kieth.).<..--<. cosccapessdvaccececoccanccneccencccnsnsccasnteeces 1.50 
Circulars and our general catalogue free, For sale by booksellers, or sent postage free by the publishers, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 





a) 






























Geo. Keyes’ Son & Co., 


349, 361, and 353 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


On April 10 we will open a very choice line of 


SILKS 


In all colors, purchased at auction and else- 
where at particularly low prices, An expe- 
rienee of 32 years enables us to judge these 
goods thoroughly, and we have always kept 
goods that are distinguished for wearing quali- 
ties rather than for mere show. 


IN DRESS GOODS 


We offer a full line from 8 cents to $3.50 per 
ard, embracing every novelty in the market. 
jack Cashmeres are a specialty with us, 

and are well known to our many customers, 

throughout the country. We guarantee them 
for wear. 

The departments mentioned have always en- 
joyed a very hi igh reputation among customers 
in this city. e devote special attention to 
them. 

in sending for samples ask for just what you 
want, as it is im ible to send samples of 
everything i in doe 

Our Illustrated Catalogue is now ready 
for mailing on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


CAHILL HOUSE, 


Third Avenue and Kingsley Streei, 

















HAT EVERY S, SCHOOL 


OUGHT TO HAVE,” is the universal verdict of all who have used the 


BLACKBO ARD. Ours 1s by far the CHL EAP EST in the 


W market. Size 32a248. Printed on aeney paper 
per year, $3.00; 6 months, $1.75; 3 months, $1.00. 


THE PRIMARY LESSON CHART. 


A eles aid to the teachers ofthe LUCILLE FOLKS, Printed on colored paper. 











Size 24x Prices, 1 year, $2.00; Shacatiay $1.00. 2 Trial copies will be sent 
to any caeiee or 8. 8. Superintendent. ot fail to send for — you will be 
delighted. Address, LAUER & Yost, Cleveland, Ohio Mention this Paper. 






LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet be 
itself, with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail inample time for distribution. The price is $7.20 meek el hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller quantities. Con- 
sidering the amount of paper and Bates furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use 


THE QUESTION LEAF is “OPEN a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have desired to increase —_ a at home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf foreach Sunday), and require written answers from the seholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson rr . bat ‘st a valuable eee to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of the country, and is sure to come into 
general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 

Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. 


Here is what a few superintendents — of it: 





From the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, ‘of New York. 

“1a some of our classes results have been been secured by this method which have been reached in no other 
way. 1. Scholars who never looked at the lesson aliured to study. 2 Parents have been led to 
help the child with its lessons. On the Nehole I feel the plan la good.” 

From George A. Bell, Superintendent ape he , &. 8. (Rev. Dr. Scudder’ s). 

” home raahe there was ry Lhe de oo of Sunday-school superintendents, in this , on the 

questiou, ‘ How can we increase the rae or stud the lessons in the homes of the ale? ’ It vas the 


almost universal testimony that the lessons were not studied and not often even read 
schoo! commenced. An idea thrown out at the meeting develo ex 

Leaf’ was arranged with some simple questions, ow an answer ee woitten in after each 
puestioa. One or two of the questions ed tor replies outside of the immediate lesson, the 

given, thus necessitating the opening of the Bible yy to get the answers. The replies were required to 
written with ink, and this the scholar would have to do at home, Hach ‘Question Leaf’ ended wi 

tion: ‘ Have you read this lesson at home?’ and each leaf was required to be signed by the scholar. 
experlinent was tried by eight or nine of our active schools, and the result was so satisfactory that 
resolved to continue it for the remaining Sabbaths of the quarter, including the ng ond Review.” 


Fro me Hi. & W hite, Superintendent of ore daring this gua ee, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
" We have ao the Question Papers duri ag Sgegrens we very results, They have indnesd 


satisfactory 

more Toke study at home by the sc ited nterest in the lessons among many vi 9 

[ often hear pew of pe a Rpresee sitting own. nd their Children to help stady out the answers, that o right 
answers may writte! 


Prom D. W. Mec Willams: Superinlendent of the Lafayette Avenue none sve Se Cae. B08 8). 
“The plan works well. am pleased with what I see of its results in our schoo As a tather, too, of 


tour Sunday schoo) scholars, I am gratified with what the Question Papers lead to at some” 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


the session 
+. 1. tal t plan. ‘A Que: tion 














ASBURY PARK; N. J. 
No Connection with Former — An Entirely | New and Enlarged Edition i in 15 Volumes, 9%4 934 x 694 ite ments.” Neat x. socal Hot and cola ‘hate ges 
I tter tham any other Enc lopaedia. Le drainage. Laund 
WHY iS THE It = wpe dy Goloaken aay oth po Sa cpelopadia. i++] ° house = ba pe ine ty Oty Awana to the 
Ee It embraces over 40,000 ee re a veins reprint of O30 i314 Arch Bt. Pail elphia, until June 10, and after 
bey py ey Sy ft 
its Type is ¢ an r 
LIBRARY OF C\ x: is the Cheapest Encyclopedia published, re Teiinciedaioaecamere 
t ; : 
AL & Ite Price in Half Russia rn, 835 por set; | om Drawing and Painting in Water Colors 
UNI ER U Its Price in Sheep being S3O per set. ro By MARION KEMBLE, with lists of materials, their 
s Volumes sold separately, adding 40c. for Postage, etc. | th cost, Sig peur m necessary for the ner. 
| Bent express paid packed in a handsome box, on receipt A price, | , 
KNOWLEDGE E fend for Book of Sample Pages, Club Bates, Opinions, et ® 3 Ten molgt wet ol Ore ang three branes fo a Jap- 
Beezman an. 
The Best, Fullest, Latest “Handiest and Cheapest Encys ic catia’ | we senses er mstananes tae Hote: 
e est, ul eS e “mlther a ek A TILTON _ S00 Boston receipt 
LIPMAN’S INDISPENSABLE 


EYELET Pg eye a 


Also the * Im 


improved” Lae the 
in best Paper 





Hover’s MANUSCRIPT Paper 
Saves your 


at oncem BLACKER inanuscrpe 


hotos of Prest. & Mrs & Mrs. Garfield. 
Novelty Co., Cleveland. 0. 








BOG ra bay siewant 














Hires’ Improv roved Root Beer, 
— ¢2Scts. M 5 = of a delicious, strengthen 
ae Ate Said Z_ists, or sent to any 


“CHARLES E TE WIRES. 48 N. ae ‘Ate. Philadelaphia. Pa. 


PP omg aud best inveatwn ip 
airs, with seven Seem Dd 
"Ponta Tight and 
ving all the desirable fea- 
Sell tures and comfort found in ad- 
justable chairs neseemne, © sone 
for four times our 
upholstered with 
, $5.00, or very atcely upholstered 
. 28 an extra inducement, will, on soniee ¢ aon 
deliver them free te moat of the express offices | ies 
on line of railroad in Northern of Missis- 
oe Le MERMON Ww. ae 108 - Mig oan St, 


Mass.; 207 « 
Phitadciohin: ia Marke’ St., 





Boule uble Scone mp 
- 





for Knitting : 
es’ ‘Teese, ete., will 
acing eke ia postage stamps or money. 


THE BRANSD AARMSLIONES er 


Wise. SPAM TIRES” 
ck ~~ PE SS azo net en-entiel proton 
Ke Tt te toe shoes, when no pro- 
, tection is afforded to the children" . 
toes; nor are they a tip stitched 
toa short vamp, when if it ree, 
the shoe is useless ; but the up 
of the “Selar Tip Shoe is 
lasted down over the toe under 
the tip, and the tip subjected to a 
process that fonaers it indestruc~- 
tible. Made only by 


JOHN MUNDELL & CO., Philad’a. 
” Jake none without the Trade-Mark. 


At retail by Ml. Mi. Seett, 477 Eighth Ave., New York. 
T. E.G at wholesale. 








weacenm, 3% Warren BSt., » me 








Lo ried _ 8 Dew St... 
BARLOW’S | THe FAMILY WasH BLUE. 
mpyap BLUE! »s a aa Pa. 

~(Bstablishe 








In ordering goods, or in making 
will oblige the 


ee eA advertised in this paper, you 
The Sunday 


inquiry concerning 
eee aT. s you saw the in 


















ee ee eek aimee Seeaemeies tae colin pacientes 
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So ig er oar 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











pa) 3 Ba ysyt SCHOOL Tiees. Published 

tollowing rates, which incinde postage. 

pray each 
ee 88 
we) Tl eee ne * 
or more. ima. © 

via Keer that 


be stopped pend yb etn oh hand maa 
tion, unless is received. 
Subscriptions heissi for any portion of a 


wou 
additional] sub- 


sacri to expire at the same time with the club as 
ally ordered. heir subscriptions. yy. 
for Sane oF tele eubontin’ 
for a club, wheth: 


mol fn 8 Ad. + ot 


to on: opddrens, or sent separate!’ 
thee club, will be discontinued at the Seapiredion of the 


““sabscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name not only the post- 
but also the one to 


both county and 
Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
renee in connection with which his name has 
not re been known to the publisher, will please 
pn the name of the persen to whom the paper or 
have heretofore been | sent, 
ibscribers ne to introduce The Times to ets 


friends, can have specimen copies sent free from th 
office to any address. 

THE WEE ue Ae pte UB AF. A separate leaf 
+4 copies, y nd month ‘, = 








Lens than 100 co} rate. Orders not ianon 
utes acres shietie Si 


HE ies ane Quaare LY. Contains the 
po ete a map, beautiful 
—= by year yy pec — paconigay 





THE ayserioe LEAF. ao 
Sunday. Printed'o Seb ete wee 


“GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodd: und Stoughton, Row 
ndon, ©. C., quran 
Sa Eee, for 4 abltnga pe to any ad 
Kita Anetpaln e’ Quarterly, trdealers, pelos fwopence, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


the 

‘The rate Notices 
in th Business Departuent 
a Tacienenent 
should be to Subscriptions or Advertisements 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut an Tyee 








"MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Diamonds 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadeiphia, 
(ESTABLISHED 1848,) 
Offer neat mounted Solitaire Diamond Ear- 
Rings from er & et up, and will send them by 
Adams ies. Cc subject to Inspection. 
GOODSSENT FOR SELECTION ON RECEIPT OF 
REF KRENCK, ee 


The Best in the World. 

Mailed to any address 
eer t of the price, whieh | is 
black handle, ly nyare 
aindstnal alae: $2; wide blade 
rll bal extra ivory, 


“aver 3 aoe or i Rt, aEARd OE a . 


ae Washington mt, Rorton. M 


Church Organs. 


HUTCHINGS, iS, PLAISTED, & co., 


Cer. of Cambri Grove Sis., 
Builders of the 











in ‘the “New Onp Souts” 
CHURCH, Boston, CHuRcH, Baltimore, ae. 
PETER'S, Philadel iladelphia, ALL Saints’, Worceste 
Mam. FATREANKS MEMORIAL CHURCH, St, Jonns: 
burg, V t.,and many others. Send for circulars, 


HOOK & . & HASTINGS, 


Ruilders of thoes Gran remont T i 
Boston; Plymouth rand Organ in re ‘Music Hall, . 
Cincinnati: Chureh of the Holy Communion, Phila-, 
delphia; and of nearly 1,1 


CHURCH “ORGANS 


sonny, We invite einen to 
ace now les Ot PARLOR ORGANS, at 
$1000, and ui at We0 to 


pwards. 
MUSIC ‘COMMITTERS, ORGAN ATES, and oth 


one ee to.apply to us direct Al phe ha 
D CIRCU- 


TEARS Si Spritentigan rnin on applcaion, 
GEO. H. RYDER & Co., 
CHURCH ¢ ORGANS | - 

SUS Steere. 


2058 Washington Street, Boston. 
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J.Estpy % Co. 
. Brattleboro Vt. 


a I Bae 
Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 


ANTIETAM TS PRAIA AR RSNA nes 
with full descriptions of many ele- , 
t and varied styles sent free. 
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3} come anyway, you are welcome. 

with polite attendanis pelt ng all traina. 
$30, Pianofortes $125 to $1600, 
Address or call upon 


DANIEL FP. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 


PIANO |x 


Nxcels all other Pianos of American manu- 
racture in its various patented improvements, 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Warerooms, 

130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston, 














CHURCH FURNITURE. $. 8. BANNERS. 


RB. GEISLER, 197 Clinton Place (W. sth 8.), NM. Y, 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 





es 
Medal of Honor 
Awarded by the United States Commisvioners to 


PAINE'S MANUFACTORi, 


48 Canal and 141 Friend Sts., 


Boston, Mass. 
PRICES: $30, 35,45, 60, 75, 85, 90, 105, 125 to 
5525 PER SET. 
Churches wi!! be furnished direct from the Manu- 


tactory at the same prices as to Furniture Dealers. 
Photographs and Price List sent by mail. 


Gh ureh | LIGHT. 
the Mont Powerful, the, Batten 


eapest and The rfl. the ght known 
— Parlors, Banks: Othe Show" Windows, 


fon, Fheatre i , Picture Galler- 
s, Depots, 
















ts, ete. New and ele- 

signs. Send wy ofroom. Get 

tty and estimate. eeu discount 
to. eee the tr: 

I. P. PRINK, 9 Yeast St.. N.Y. 


HAYWARD'S gy 


Communion Wine, 


Pure Juice of the Grape Unfermented. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


Send for new circular. 
__ J.P, HAYWARD. AsHBy, Mass, 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., : 
Furniture 


Parlor; Church and 


27 ery Street, B 




























years and giv- 
en entire and 
srfect satis- 
action. 


r 75,000 
Now in Use, 
deus dene 

for 1882. 


Patent removable and interchangeable Jet 

» rend ri-¢ our burners indestructi- 

ble. New One Valve Burner on two New 
Stoves. New Safety Reservoir. 

For Summer use these Stoves are indispensable. 

For terms to agents, price list and catalogue, address 


HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., Cleveland, 0. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
Non-E xplosive, 


OIL STOVE. 


) TheonlyOil Stove made 
> @©with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on_ the 
principle of theSirH um- 
phry DavySafety Lamp, 
for use in mines, thus 
making it absolutely 
non-explosive. 
ide | nes smoke when 
paces in a draught. 

eservor finished in 
imitation of Scotch 


r + ‘a 
Our 1882 Stove has improved Bake Ove n, Sloan’s 
Hinged Chimney Fronts, and many other ‘valuable 
improvements, SEND FOR CATAL 





you want our beautiful cards iNustrating- the 
Eight Wonders ot the World, send six cents omage. 

The Adams & Westiake { 
4. 8oummer e. Boston. 100 Beekman x Y. 
95 Lake St. 7K. Fourteenth’ Bt., N. Y. 


Established }®53. 
KEYSTONE ELATE AND SOAPSTONE WORKS 


SURE MANALLS 


Of the latest and most beautiul designe, and ell other Slate an’ 
Work on hand or made to order. JOS, 8. 















Boanaton MILLER 
&B Manufacturers. Office and Falesroom: 1210 Ridge 


WORTH REPEATING. 


——_—<>—_——- 
THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


Weary of earth and laden with my sin, 

I look at heaven and long to enter in, 

But there no evil thing may find a home ;— 
And yet I hear a voice that bids me come. 


So vile I am, how dare I hope to stand 

In the pure glory of that holy land ? 

Before the whiteness of that throne appear ?— 

Yet there are hands outstretched to draw me 
near. 


The while I fain would tread the heavenly way 

Evil is ever with me day by day ;— 

Yet on mine ears the gracious tidings fall, 

** Repent, confess; thou shalt be loosed from 
all,” 


It is the voice of Jesus that I hear, 
His are the hands outstretched to draw me 


near, 
And his the blood that can for all atone, 
And set me faultless there before the throne. 


MANLY MINISTERS. 


[From The Intertor.] 


The minister of all people should refuse 
to be the creature of occasion or circum- 
stance. He should have the courage not 
only of his convictions, but of his feelings 
as well, and should carry his manliness out 
of the " pulpit into all the affairs of life. 
Not infrequently the minister seems far 
stronger in the pulpit than out of it. His 
voice is firmer there, and his bear ng loftier, 
and his aim higher than it is seen to be on 
the street andinthe house. His manliness 
seems to be professional, and the better 
ranges of it reserved for stately occasions. 
Ant then the world accuses him of using 

ulpit fora barricade. He is bolder 
nd te protection than in the opener 
a freer encounters of daily life. 

- Precisely at this point the minister meets 
his sharpest temptation in the direction of 
manly qualities. It is always perilous to 
make great power. absolute, even for a 
single hour. And there is danger to frank- 
ness and fairness in the monopoly of 
address which the pulpit secures to its 
i og twice every Sabbath. Not only 

e minister the entrenchment of his 
creed, and a sympathetic audience inviting 
to boldness or au’ ocracy eyen, but he is 
secure against challenge. If his opinion is 
to be traversed it wili be in another place, 
and when further snd deliberate oppor- 
tunity will be given for reply. A political 
speaker or a lawyer, must needs see the 
question at every angle and cultivate fair- 
ness in debate, for he is liable to instant 
challenge. The minister suffers the dis- 
advantage of freedom from such challenge, 
and from the sacredness with which his 

proclamation is invested, the triple sacred- 
Sede of day, place, and subject matter. 
Since, therefore, circumstances do not 
ard the minister, how jealous he should 
of his manhood, and how reverely he 
should be his own guard and judge; how 
ae; | moma of his sincerity, his frankness, his 
fairness, and every attribute of manly 
public address. And in our judgment it is 
at this point that the manhood of ministers 
suffers the most. They do not so much 
need to be exhorted to the courage of their 
speech as to these other qualities. 

Conventionalism of every phase is a 
great foe to manhood. And the pulpit 
would be the gainer in moral ;ower if it 
would be less hedged about ab by this and that 
sacred fashion. Let it be so sacred that 
there, if any where on earth, the people who 
look to it may find transparent sincerity 
and absolute personal truthfulness. It 1s 
not neces*ary to aminister’s spiritual power 
that his jence shall themselves believe 
all the creed, but that they perceive he does. 
They will forgive what they may think to 
be his errors, and they will easily forgive, 
or will fail to notice bis blunders, but 
mental or moral posturing hath not for- 
giveneas, and is utterly destructive of spir- 
itual power, First, last, and all the time the 
love of truth must be visible, and loyalty 
to it must be seen to be unconsidered. 

Two things are necessary to inspire con- 
fidence in the intellectual manhood of the 
preacher: First, that he believe something 
with a definite and loyal faith ; and,second, 
that he do not shutdown the horizon against 
inquiry and fresh attainment in religious 
knowledge. And if there are some things 
he does not know, the frank confession of 
ignorance will only establish trust in his 
leadership, while posturing for effect and 
dogm atizing doubtfully will be sure-to un- 
dermine it. Some attempts to harmonize 

free agency and decrees may exalt the sense 
of & man’s courage, but it mayybe-at the 
expense of other manly qualities, while the 








Avenue. Factory: 1211é is Spring Garden St., Philad a. 
Send for Jliustrated Catalogue ann Price-List. 


expressed convietion of the truth of both, 
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and a frank way of conf ignorance 
of what is beyond that conviction gives 
confidence in the man, which is far better 
than confidence in logic. 

Manhood, whether among ministers or 
others, means a good many things; but 
first of all it means to be genuine and true. 
In some, it will appear in the predomi- 
nence of courage. They will be our re- 
formers. In others, in qualities of fairness, 
prudence, sincerity, humility, gentleness. 
But always the manly man is the man who 
is thoroughly himself. He never drama- 
tizes. He never actsa part. He puts on 
no airs. He is not wise in his own conceit. 
But if he has the basis of an honest and 
truth-loving nature, he will have power. 
If he makes mistakes, he does not exalt 
them into virtues. He is-not ashamed of 
his heart. He can confess weakness and 
error. But always his inner self, with all 
struggles and failures, comes to the sur- 
face; and all: who hear him and see him 
will know they have no failures nor strug- 
gles that are not matched by similar ex- 
perience in the breast of their leader; and 
in that knowledge they have a most un- 
shaken basis for trust in him, and far more 
for devotion to the ideals toward which he 
80 supremely strives. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of estion and nu‘ri- 
tion, and by acareful application of the fine propexties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a de y flavored bev 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by. the judicious use of such articles of diet thata —4 

tution may a, _— up until stron — 
to resist every tendenc “hag disease. Hun ot a 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with ith pure b blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 

zette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk Sold in 
tins only (4¢-Ip. and Ib.) labeled 


James Epps & Con Momaepatiitc Chemist, 


- GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


FARSON’S 


REFRIGERATORS 


All the Latest Improve- 
ments, Fifty Samples to 
select from. 


Prices Greatly Reduced 


aa Write for circulars, or 
examine the styles at 


220 and 222 Dock STREET, 
(bel. Walnut) Para., Pa 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


LINOLEUM 


REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING, 


MADE OF CORK. 



















SOFT, ELASTIC, DURABLE. 


The only genuine artic'e has the word “ LinoLzum” 
printed on the back of every square yard. 


_ keer BY ALL CARPET DEALERS. 










WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Dr. Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.— 
invalids need no longer dread to take that great spe- 
cifile for Consumption, Asthma, and cpreases'ng 
Coughs,—Cod-Liver Oil and Lime. As prepared by 
Dr. Wilbor. it is robbed of the nauseating taste, and 
also embodies a preparation of the Phosphate of 
L ime, giving nature the very article required to aid 
the healing qualities of the Oil, and to re-creaté where 
disease has destroyed. This article also forms a re- 
markable tonic, and will cause weak and debilitated 
persons to become strong and robust. It sbouid be 
keptin every ee, for instant use on the first ap- 

arance of Coug or Irritation of the Lungs. 

—— 4" by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Bos- 
ton. Sold by all druggists. 
















satisfaction, purchase the newest 
C " goods for the lowest city prices at the 


GRAND DE DEPOT, PHILADELPHIA, @#) 
DRY GOODS 


ouse of 


even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged, or the 
Samples or prices, 
ordering, mailed 


money ‘refunded. 
with directions fo 


desired, 
chase if prices are not satisfactory. 
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Raliey, fon 3. OF ens ay | 
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iY ebantes: SS ae ae a 
healing.” 4rdvers Hom pone d 


nee and peace a ie 


ta she be of this new 


ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION ., tina Gare re; STA RKEY ‘& PALEN, il 


sineos anaen Sinan aa 
TMENT contains two 
use. 








CARPETS. Great Variety. 
MATTINGS. Lowest Cash Prices. 


Ol LC LOT HS. REEVE L. KNIGHT, 


1222 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL 
Sot, SEED STORE wins 


* is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained 
The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 

eM has been substantiated beyond all question. 
hey are the STANDARD for Quality. Over 

= 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 
~ eultivation. Ask your Storekeeper for oom Te original sealed 

op us a 1 card for prices and Catalogue. 


iD LAN SEEM & SONS, 21 and 235. Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 






























BURPEER’S SELECTED CHESTER COUN- 


ery other variety of yellow 

vation it produces fom 3 
corn per acre. Ears very lar; 

leep, bright yellow grains. Bune 
high, and take a strong hold in the ground, Weo 

1,000 bushels ofour unrivalled seed at the following pri 

ces: peck, $1.00; bushel, $3.00; two bushels, $5.50; six) 

bushels, $15.00; ten bushels, $25.00; twenty bushels, 

$40.00—new seamless bags included. We also offer at 

same prices,seed of the FARMERS’ FAVORITE 

—GOLDEN DENT, £ctra carly, matures in 90 

ov, and is the best for the far North or for light land, 

a or corn- roriees Peemeesty yields 90 to ped gre 

els per acre. The quality is gh ver finest. Burpee’s eS yhite Su he most productive best 

white field corn ph von, peck. ushel, $4.00. The heat $380per and Blunt’ ts Vhite Prolific, both at $1.00 

3.00 per bushel. White = Russtan a Sorins, w heat, & r bushel ; four bushels, $10.00. White Russian 

ta, $1.50 per bushel. White ta, $2.75 per 40 Ibs. ofany of the above, ora pound each of three va- 

y P. oe ro eed letter, or A. draft. Weare headquarters for Field Seeds, 

full descriptions of which will be found in our Farm Annual for 1882, mailed mailed free on — ——4 


git ATLEE BURPEE & co. 219 and 201°C Cher Be. P| 


wis 


ono GRAZING LANDS sre rovno on 
ow Northern Pacific R.R. 


™ siete MONTANA. sao ¥ ro TOTEN 4 for PO gr Gey, jonet 
a 1 FRE isan ics 

BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 | [zxyaceccsmeteesten) | | 
CH cag? Os sentio® 


Low Prices; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE: 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS, 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lanp Acar. 
Mawnion Tus PAPER. Sr. Paut, MINN. 


MAKE HENS LAY, 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 





















































NONE OTHERS NEED APPLY! 


We want more SALESWEN in.Ohto. Pennsyl- 
traveling in this country, says that most of the Horse vania, New Jersey, D-'aware.and Marviand. To the 


and Cattle Powders hereare worthless t . Hesays| RIGUT MEN wewill give ry yy ment the 
that Sheridan’s Condition Powders are abso- ear reunc at « Ge HE 
rey ure and immensely valuable, Nothing on USINESS 1S & amtLy' LEARNED, Wil! give 

th will make hens lay like Sheridan’s Condi- | any one a trial who can satisfy us regarding honesty, 
= Pewders. e teaspoon to me mt | sobriety, and general good business habit«. and we 





, OD 
food. Bold everywhere, or sent by mail will advance money for the expenses. State age, and 
letter ps. resent and former occupation. 

L 8. JOHNSON & OO., Boston, Mass. G. CHASE & 00., Nurserymen, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“A WARRANT! p i 


BLE c 

Vain Ae u $4 

372 BROADWAY.N.Y.| 
$1000 REWARD 


will be paid for any corset In which the Coraline 
bre.ks with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Ab- 
domiual, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline or 

Fiexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, New York. 


Ebates H PRESERV! NQ_ 


RSET. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
ry a by arrangement of fing 
oot te which oo 
Teadily to cv t! 
fo thot PERFECT 
FITTING NG and comtes cor- 
set ever je is secured 
Is Approved by the Best Physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 
Lady Agents wanted. 
PR BY ¥ 1,60. 
eeatentinen cake 
OR $OHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ml. 
MONEY REFUNDED Woy. HARMON &CO., New Haver“ 


Best in the World! 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets. 
Dressmakers delight in 

eB em. They 

com) lity, com- 

t, healthuines and 

ance of form, and 

made in yoxtous 


ng 

styles and | 

pted to to all ethe Ak Ab- 
dominal Corsets with or 


without to Abdominai® 




















All stents a hav eleted Back Steet, Cireular 
Shoulder rt ¢ and por trade mark on each corset. 
LADY CANVASSE WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
was territory give. Ladies 5 ete es a ove 
: and Permanent business. bona el 
Orders by mail promptly biied. md. ore 
culars and terms to Agents, to MAD 
WOLD & CO., 923 Broadway, New York, ¢ 
Agen J.B. "Wygant & Ce. * Fredonia, N.Y. J.B. 
128 State me Se Chicago, 11). Mention thin paper 
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d-« Book. t free, contains 
of each sous with icactions 
po La sy <7 — Don't purchase plants else- 
where ore sendin or our hew 
All lovers of flowers Soctanaccoor HAN D-BOOK 
Every buyer of a re —_ = should have it, Every 
one wanting “=O and ts should send for our 
Hand- Book, QOrkS. SB EROTI Lone I A THOMA 
CHERRY risen URSERIES, West Chester, Pa. 















THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


When the teachers of a school get their mail from different post-offices. 


Th ree Points to Notice. When two or more teachers belong to the same family. 


When schools are open during only a portion ofa year. 








More than 20,000 club subscribers have availed themselves of our offer to mail the papers for a club tothe individual addresses of its members. The changes 
in the mail list have made lively work for the compositors, but we are glad of such oxihems that the new terms please subscribers. ‘The plan for small schools is 
leading to the formation of clubs in a great many country Sunday-schools, and the orders from these schools are accompanied with such warm words of appre- 
ciation of the low rates, that we feel no mistake was made in granting them. Some new concessions are now made which will make it all the easier to form clubs. 
No expense will be s to make The Sunday School Times heipful in the highest degree to teachers. The editorial force, with H. Clay Trumbull at its head, 
is to be supplemen M. C. Hazard, so well known as editor of The National Sunday School Teacher, of Chicago, which periodical, after seventeen years 
of distinguished service in the Sunday-school cause, is to be merged in The Sunday School Times. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS,.—Hereafter, when requested to do so, we shall send the papers for a club to the separate individual addresses of its members, 
matead of in packages as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of the task of taking the papers from the post-office each week, and 
of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office ;—wwhen, however, a portion of the teachers of a school get their mail 
matter from one post-office, and others of the ssME SCHOOL get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to the two or more offices, if desired. The 
subscription rates are as follows:—From one to four copies, $2.00 each; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 
copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 

few teachers, are shut out from the possibility of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 

ive to such schools the benefit of the very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is required, in order to secure the 

ow rate of one dollar per copy a year. e new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is /ess than twenty, the club rate 

to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of 

copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school. When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, 
and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 


If a school is kept open during only a portion of the year, the papers can be ordered for three months or more at the same proportionate rate. If, for 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it will cost only $1.25 to supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 
for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


FOUR WEEKS FREE.—To help in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any teacher 
of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of 
the paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial, and yet 
put them under no obligation to continue taking it. 


About The Scholars’ Quarter| This book is not like other Quarterlies that you haye seen. It was the first of all the 

y * Sunday-school lesson Quarterlies, and its large circulation has enabled the publisher to make 
improvements in it year by ear. The number for the second quarter of this year (April, May, and June) is far in advance of any previous issue. Its “ Picture 
Helps to the Lessons,” an double-page eps a sipuabebe f view of Palestine, alone, make it invaluable to the scholars, young and old, of any school. Its 
leagon notes, questions, review plans, and Bible dictionary are of the most helpful character ; and its tere, Order of Service, together with eight. pages of 
apPeoprine ~— hymns, are attractive features. Each number will hereafter have a finely illustrated cover, designed newly each quarter, and in keeping with 
the lessons of the quarter. 

The Scholars’ Quarterly costs more than most of the other quarterlies, but it is wonderfully cheap in view of what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a 
year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six monthe 
at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three 
months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 


TO INTRODUCE IT. [If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for this 
next (the second) quarter only, at just one half the above regular rates. Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly 
published by The ebiliy School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13 ; fifty copies, 
$1.57 ; ten copies, 32 cents ; five copies, 18 cents; these rates, which are much below cost, are only for new trial -orders. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
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M LISBON WAVE | GREATLY IMPROVED, 
. 
3 \ adeof Merino and Silk, New and Beautiful Designs, i 


In daily use in 15,000 factories 

This famous wave is = and dairies. For securing Clean- 

from $1.50 to $10.00. far the cheapest in the liness, Purity, and greatest pos- 
CLARENCE A. HART & ©O., end, as it never gets 

, 133 NorTH_THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


ble amount of crean, have no 
® outofcurl. Every one = Made in Four Styles, Ten 
Send for illustrated price-list. 


each. Durable and orna- 
i’ | Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


















5, $6, ‘ i , mental. Skim automatically 
S Se #10, $12, and without lifting the cans. Most ay PH in the Cream 
rs to Meneely & Kimberly, Bel! Founders 


Gath Plan, Four GOL edals and Six 
Successo! 
) . Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bellis. 
aw Cala 


. Fre SILVER DMedais tor Superiority. Also, Davis 
= | Troy, N Best French Hair | <wiag Ohare, Batter Workers Printers, etc. Send 
Special attention given to Church Bells. 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. 


Switches. ostal for circulars. VERMONT FARM MA- 
2 In. 26 ox “ CHINE OO. BELLOWS FALLS. VT 
n- 6-08. % 


2 3 oe. PATENT CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY. 
30° 4 on * J Deep setting perfected. Will get all the 
These areone- | | im cream withoutice. Includes a perfect refrig- 

third less than can be erator box. Cans are sold without boxes’ 






ti.<4."" a 


yan — BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE TA R COMBINATION 8. 8. CHAIR. Bells of Pare Copper and Tin for Charehes, 
Send fur full description, also of variety of Styles Beole, Five Alarme, Fares, ate, FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

fl 98 

of atost pasueen, potiees, Coates. and wetreieg for cat any home 

xeneral seating, Black s, Dustiess Crayons, Kc. ™ and furnished with glass gauges when re- 


; VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. Pag ye 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. | maaies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices. quested. Special attention given to fitting 
19 Bonp Sr., NEW YORK. 518 AROH ST., PHILADA out large creameries, One creamery at 


Fayorably known to the public since Goods forwarded on approval without money to Be pe pee 
w e, where veno agents. Agents 
PERFECT SEATING. 


1826. Church,Chapel,School,Fire Alarm | any address in the United States. Send for circular. 
wanted. Send jor circular. 
3@ ORGANS 2 stops $90. Pianos, $12 up 


and other bells; also Chimes and Peals JOHN MEDINA, 
MENEELY & 00., WEST TROY, X. A Paris Hare STorE Ww. Ez. LINCOLN, Warren, Mines. i 
newest S Y circulars. 
idaed eae eRe Steharchen halinapere ae. send T. ectty, Woeahinenen. Ai hicago, us., Orange, Mass, oF Atlanta, Ga. } CURTIS, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
HARWOOD CH T 0O., ee — ee | ieee ee . 
Send for catalogue. ryt as ph ‘Bt., Boston Pl ANOS & Magnificent Rosewood ‘$190 

























































| Perfect in every particular. a sold yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE co., 























426 Washington Street (cor. Summer), Boston, Mass. ; a 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
= | QREALEST Agricurtural 
7% oct Piane stool and cove intion of THE AC 


: Petangvias & Square Box 
bas a SUPERIORITY PROV D a hurms, Cheapest and Best. 
STEREOPTICUNS | Tae SHUPLEST © GEST SEwine ISTHE 
— = - sven : ———— 
pe STDWELLING | ORGANS kei tin, uccsbo | 7 Per Cenk, Fist Mortgages 
Ve, FINISHED m BRONZE Ano POL- Sea ON IMPROVED FARMS, 


No inside fixtures, and 
always reliable. Six sizes of 
tonal poate 
1 ; VATERS & CO., 826 B'wa 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO | - ni ere 2 bene omens a mites bnNen as TRS 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE Worth four times the amount o/ the loan. Safe as 
fay OTS eediework, |f ohek ten tiien et soe 
n this business without losing adoilar. Interest paid 
mt Use, ? semi-avunuaily, in your own Lown, without cost to the 





fame eact kind made. Three sizes 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. | An Illustrated Book, containing the instructions given | investor. Address, for tull particulars, references, etc., 


of the Lever Butter W«rker 
made. Best material used, 
at the al School tor Art Needlework at South Ken- 
A. J. WEIDENER, singin, pad, Rest ae to any odérem for 50 | _ i J. HODGSON, St. Paul, Minn 
cents . .. Boston, a 
36 S. Second St. Phila. ow Tatatog 6 oS irandeiota rind your own Bone Meal and 


andevery Churnand Butter 
earns wh... 9 Designs for this work Oyster Shells in the 
ARTISTIC 


Worker werranted exact'y 
MILL (F. Wilson’s Pai.). A peck 


a8 represented. One Churn 
at wholesale where we have 
bo gare 
FR be n on 8B tion, 
SILK BANNERS | ovr gov ox waking awiy 3 
soe eae concerning anything adnertised in this paper, 18 Packages Reliable Flower Sard 














no ent. Send Portal for 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 
Address, WILSON B , Sole 


Manniacturers. KASTON PA. Saves per cent. of the 
by mail, 2% cts. of i tenes one load 





PULVERIZER& CARTCOMBINED 


labor, and doubles the val 
spread in one-tenth the time 






















FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. | you will oblige the puousner, as well as the | +O __ BELL & CO., WINDSOR — by hand, Laie fn sable, ap the loads pitched 
:. ‘ e r. u L, en. 
Mab ermine bares, ew Yorx, | Gdvertine, by stating that you sow the dee | “PIMPS BE PRG Senccs ee | Peta price Saez Mame cae 
‘1 rat 
FOR HAND BOCK. tisement in The Sunday Scheel Twnes. free, THE AULTMAN 4 TAYLOR OO., Mansiield.0. | KEMP & BURPEE MFG CO. Syracuse, N.Y. 





‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Shouid, however, an advertiseme: tofa ty not in standing ve inadvertently inse:te* 
Zhe pabliaber will refund to subscribers any-money that they lose thereay, 7 —— _e 














